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O, after all, Lee Sage was not—to 
use the title of his book—“the last 
tustler”. I always knew that Will 
James loved horses; but I had never 
suspected that he “lifted” them, and to 
tead his confessions of cattle-rustling 
makes one wonder if he is not trying 
to play the galleries. But let me add 
right here that I think the advice re- 
ceived by the notorious Death Valley 
Scotty from an editor was sound: “Play 
to the gallery—and don’t commercial- 
ize.” Lee Sage is a cheapskate and not 
worth comparing with Will James, but 
two similarities, aside from confessions 
of rustling, are striking: each of the 
autobiographers justifies his stealing to 


himself and neither of them is ever 
definite as to geography. Will James 
tells the reader in the beginning that he 
won’t be “bothered by the names of 
creeks and cow camps he never heard 
of”. Canada is mentioned, Mexico is 
mentioned; certain unnamed states 
lie in between, and there is “a big city 
on the west coast”. Two or three men 
are called by their first names. If 
T. E. Lawrence’s Revolt in the Desert 
has more proper names in it—hardly 
a one pronounceable—than any other 
book I ever read, Will James’s Lone 
Cowboy has fewer. 

Yet Lone Cowboy is anything but 
vague, and in its swift pages one is 
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often carried into places of silence, 
grandeur, and loneliness that require 
no name. And if characters often 
come and go without names, long af- 
ter the book is closed there is to be re- 
membered Popy, the French-Canadian 
trapper who adopted the orphan Will 
James, took him into the far North, 
and trained him so well that when 
Popy was drowned the boy, not more 
than fifteen years old, was ready to 
combat life. 

I read this boy’s story, told by a man 
who has not forgot the boy’s point of 
view, and I am not only eager with 
interest; I am filled with a profound 
sense of the loneliness of lands and hu- 
man beings. The story of the boy be- 
coming a cowboy and the story of the 
cowboy becoming an artist-writer—the 
first and the last parts—are the best 
sections of the book. If Will James 
knew more about the difficult “art of 
omission”, his autobiography might be 
classed as great. But although many of 
his sentences need to be purged of 
redundancies and circumlocutions, and 
although various episodes might be 
omitted without loss, whoever rides 
through the long pages of Lone Cow- 
Soy must realize that he has been in 
the company of a man who has wrestled 
with life, looked at it stark, and re- 
membered it with vividness, vitality, 
and frankness. 


Written more than three-quarters of 
a century ago and then printed in 
Harper's New Monthly Magazine, the 
book now entitled Overland with Kit 
Carson is as fresh as anything I have 
come upon recently. As I read the in- 
stallments in Harper’s several years ago, 
the fact that I reread the material in 
book form with rare relish is proof of 
its virtue. Lieutenant George Douglas 
Brewerton, of the United States Army, 
set out from Los Angeles in May of 
1848, in company with Kit Carson, 
bound for Independence, Missouri. 


At Taos the travelers separated; Brew- 
erton lingered in Santa Fé, and then 
crossed the plains with a mule train be- 
longing to some traders. 

Of prime importance to many gen- 
eral readers as well as to historians will 
be Brewerton’s intimate and concrete 
pictures of Kit Carson. His descrip- 
tion of “Little Aubry”, the man who 
rode the eight hundred miles from 
Santa Fé to Independence in less than 
six days—the greatest ride that Ameri- 
can history records—is just as valuable, 
But certainly nothing in the book is 
more delightful than the characteriza- 
tions of the Santa Fé hotel keeper, 
Brewerton’s Mexican servant, the gen- 
ial Mexican priest, Madame Tules (a 
most noted gambler), the “tall Mis- 
sourian” who lost his all in one of the 
monte games run by Madame Tules, 
the wagon master, and various other 
representative figures of the Old West. 
Digger Indians, horse thieves, Bowie 
knives, bell mares, and the like come 
in for equally intimate and anecdotal 
observation. 

The fact is that I enjoyed reading 
Overland with Kit Carson more than 
I enjoyed any other volume reviewed 
in this group and sucked more juice 
out of it. Stallo Vinton has provided 
a useful bibliography and index. 


Sixty Years in Southern California, 
by Harris Newmark, has three intro- 
ductions, a foreword, a preface, an ap- 
pendix full of notes, an exhaustive in- 
dex, and about six hundred and fifty 
pages of reading matter. A great deal 
of this reading matter, consisting as it 
does of lists of names and prolix de 
tails as to who married Frank J. Car- 
penter’s second daughter and the like, 
is anything but readable. For anti- 
quarians of the city of Los Angeles, 
such a work no doubt possesses value. 
The recollections of an old man have 
been checked against newspapers, and 
thus accuracy as to names and dates has 
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been assured. But Teutonic thorough- 
ness here, as in many theses, runs into 
deadly prolixity. One chapter of 
Horace Bell’s reminiscences of Los 
Angeles, On the Old West Coast, re- 
viewed in the last issue of the South- 
west Review, contains more good things 
than all of Newmark’s tome put to- 
gether. In fact, unless a man can tell 
an anecdote, he has no business writing 
autobiography. 

Giants of the Old West, by Fred- 
erick R. Bechdolt, does not come up 
to the standard of excellence as re- 
gards either history or narrative set by 
the same author’s Tales of the Old 
Timers. For all that, Mr. Bechdolt 
knows how to tell a story—to make 
the past live—and through the present 
volume the average reader can form a 
fair acquaintance with various pioneer 
leaders. The giants treated of are: 


John Colter, of whom Stallo Vinton, 
editor of Brewerton’s narrative, wrote 
a life not long ago; Ashely, the trader 
and trapper; Stephen F. Austin (I can 
hear Eugene C. Barker, Austin’s biog- 
rapher, snort); the heroes of the 
Alamo; William Becknell, of the Santa 
Fé Trail; James Pattie, whose own nar- 
rative makes such bully reading; Brig- 
ham Young; Sutter, whose fortune was 
ruined by the discovery of gold on his 
property; Alexander Majors, king of 
all the Overland freight and passenger 
carriers; and, finally, Charles Good- 
night, this sketch being so thin that 
unless one knew a good deal about 
Goodnight already he would leave it 
as ignorant as when he found it. 


Lyle Saxon’s Lafitte the Pirate is 
so good that it is a pity it is not better. 
As author of O/d Louisiana and Fabu- 
lous New Orleans Mr. Saxon has al- 
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ready delighted many people with his 
finished but vigorous style and has al- 
ready demonstrated his familiarity with 
the background against which Lafitte 
played the big act of his drama. The 
chapters dealing with Lafitte in New 
Orleans and out at Barataria, “smug- 
glers’ retreat”, with Andrew Jackson, 
who made cannoneers out of the 
pirates, and with certain quadroon 
women who entered the lives of the 
two Lafitte brothers, are altogether 
satisfying as well as entertaining. But 
because of a lack of source material 
the chapters dealing with Lafitte’s 
career after the battle of New Orleans 
are not at all satisfying. During this 
period Lafitte was at once a Spanish 
spy receiving pay from Spanish agents 
and lord of a thousand pirates and 
privateers camped on Galveston Island 
and preying on Spanish shipping. 
Whoever writes the final life of 
Lafitte will have to find and sift a 
great deal of evidence regarding his 
activities for a decade following 1814. 
Perhaps Mr. Saxon does not intend his 
biography to be final, but from the 
manner in which he pokes fun at pre- 
ceding biographers (and they—I, alas, 
among them—need to be ridiculed) 
one might suppose he regards himself 
as having lighted upon the truth. The 
truth, written down as well as Mr. 
Saxon writes, is final; but nothing less 
than truth, however well written, will 
be so regarded. The fact is that Mr. 
Saxon has not exerted himself to get 
the information necessary to an au- 
thentic biography of Lafitte. I know 
whereof I speak, for Stanley Faye, of 
Aurora, Illinois, has shown me his own 
findings, burrowed from many recon- 
dite sources, on Lafitte’s machinations. 
It is to be hoped that Mr. Faye’s work 
will soon see the light. Certainly it 
has not been prevented by the present 
biography, far superior though Mr. 
Saxon’s book is to anything preceding. 


Lafitte the Pirate is an exceedingly 
handsome volume. It is bountifully 
and beautifully illustrated by E. H. 
Suydam. It has a bibliography, but 
no index. Various scenes in it are 
imaginary, but throughout legend jis 
differentiated from fact and a great 
many source materials are printed, 
Despite omissions such as have been 
indicated, Mr. Saxon has, I think, in- 
terpreted Lafitte aright, and his an- 
alysis of the disintegration that La 
fitte suffered is very finely done. 


The Navajo Indians, by Dane Cool- 
idge and Mary Roberts Coolidge, is an 
unusually well compressed and well 
balanced book. Without being too 
technical, it gives a great deal of tech- 
nical information regarding the crafts 
and mythology of the Navajos. With- 
out becoming propaganda, it presents 
the history of the Navajos, as far as it 
relates to the United States govern- 
ment, in such a way as must force the 
most apathetic reader to feel outraged 
by the ignorance and injustice of the 
politicians who for many years 
dominated the Indian Bureau. No 
man in a lifetime could, according to 
the authors, master all the details of 
Navajo mythology and ceremony; yet 
enough of the myths and religious 
rites is detailed to represent the whole. 
The authors have drawn heavily on the 
masterly work of Washington Mat- 
thews and other authorities; at the 
same time they have added much ma 
terial that they themselves have 
gathered in their direct association with 
the Navajo people for almost twenty 
years. Of particular interest are chap- 
ters in the book dealing with the arts 
of weaving, sand-painting, and silver 
work—arts in which the Navajos have 
led all other tribes of America. The 
economic and social results of tribal 
dependence on sheep raising are suc- 
cinctly dealt with. The book is well 
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illustrated, well indexed, and alto- 
gether a most useful and interesting 
work. 


The purpose of Alkali Trails is, in 
the words of the author, William 
Curry Holden, professor of History, 
Texas Technological College, “to 
present some of the economic and so- 
cial problems and movements of West 
Texas between 1846 and 1900.” The 
chapters deal with the slaughter of 
buffaloes, the cattle business, immigra- 
tion, frontier journalism, sectionalism, 
drouths, mirages, amusements, rail- 
roads, and farmers. The chapters on 
the amusements of the early settlers, 
on frontier journalism, on drouths, and 
on railroads might be called pioneer 
chapters in a little-worked field. Cer- 
tain other chapters, notably the one 
on the cattle kingdom, are rather hasty 
and not so well authenticated. The 
index is not at ;'! thorough. 

All in all, however, Mr. Holden has 
added very considerably to the social 
and economic history of the region he 
treats of. We get not only the drouths, 
but what the people said and did when 
they were drouth-stricken. We get 
not so much a catalogue history of 
newspapers that were published in West 
Texas, as a representation of what was 
in the newspapers and what manner 
of men the editors were. The chapter 
on amusements is, so far as Texas peo- 
ple are concerned, the most compend- 
ious treatment yet written of badger 
fights, raffles, horse races, fire-company 
picnics, quiltings, phrenological exhibi- 
tions, and other social practices. Like 
other books of the kind issued by the 
Southwest Press, the volume is digni- 
fied and attractive in appearance. 


Under the leadership and editor- 
ship of B. A. Botkin, the Oklahoma 
Folk-Lore Society issued in 1929 a 
miscellany entitled Fo/k-Say that pro- 
voked widespread interest. The 1930 


issue of Folk-Say is about three times 
as large, is beautifully printed and 
handsomely bound and illustrated, and 
is so full of good things that one 
hardly knows what to pick out for 
comment. In the first place, be it said 
that Mr. Botkin has arranged the ma- 
terial well, provided useful notes, and 
made an index that can be depended 
upon. 

One feature of the book is a 
symposium on what constitutes folk- 
lore and who or what are the folk. 
But good folk-lore—as represented by 
Grimm’s Miarchen or Huck Finn’s 
metaphors—is always superior to dis- 
cussion. Among the more than fifty 
contributions included in the 470 pages 
of Folk-Say there is certainly some 
choice lore. Nothing could be better 
than Ruth Bass’s “Fern Seed”, a 
charmingly composed essay on the 
plant lore of Mississippi Negroes. Yet 
I find myself enjoying L. S. M. Cur- 
tin’s “Pioneer Medicine in New 
Mexico” just as much. Then Walter 
R. Smith, who had a fine article on 
Oklahoma remedies last year and who 
contributed “Northwestern Oklahoma 
Folk Cures” to the 1930 publication 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society, has 
a humorous, yet sympathetic article on 
the weather. (I wish that George Mil- 
burn of Oklahoma, who edited The 
Hobo’s Horn Book—a collection of 
hobo songs and ballads—and who has 
been writing sketches about Oklahoma 
types for the American Mercury, 
would learn not to patronize. No real 
literature ever patronizes. The small- 
est souls on earth can patronize and 
sneer.) Frank Applegate tells a good 
yarn. Maurice G. Fulton adds to the 
sum of human knowledge on Billy the 
Kid—the subject of his edition of Pat 
Garrett’s Authentic Life. L. W. 
Chappell, of North Carolina, has an 
excellent collection of folk riddles; 
and the fiddle tunes and dance calls 
from Kentucky contributed by Josiah 
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H. Combs, of Texas Christian Uni- 
versity, make a man want to unlimber 
his feet. Hereafter when I see a book 
review signed by Philip Stevenson I’ll 
read it, for I’ll know that it will be 
fearless and incisive. Both the folk 


and the sophisticates who understand 
the folk are saying in Folk-Say. 


_ Comparatively few people are aware 
of the aliveness to backgrounds and 
natural environments which is stirring 
audibly among individuals and groups 
all over the Southwest. Here is a new 
publication (Number 3) of the West 
Texas Historical and Scientific Society, 
with headquarters at Sul Ross State 
Teachers’ College at Alpine. If it con- 
tained nothing else but “Some Ani- 
mals of Pioneer Days in Pecos Coun- 
ty,” by Judge O. W. Williams—that 
wise, learned, and urbane gentleman of 
Fort Stockton—it would be of distinct 
worth. 


Gustine Courson Weaver, who lives 
at McKinney, Texas, is the wife of a 
minister, and her Canticles of a Min- 
ister’s Wife is a true reflection of the 
life she has led. It is a medley of 
prose and verse. Both forms are un- 
pretentious, easy to read, and restful 
with a serenity that is not tedious. 
There are a lot of people in the world 
who would derive a healthy pleasure 
from this book if they had a chance to 
read it, though plenty of others would 
balk very quickly at the didacticism 
interspersed. ‘There is no didacticism 
in Mrs. Weaver’s Santa’s Cotton Doll 
Farm, a child’s book that is simply 
charming and in its many illustrations 
quite naive. 


Gun-Shy, a comedy in three acts, 
by Mollie Moore Godbold, can only 
be mentioned, not reviewed, as another 
expression of the Southwest. The 
scene is laid in West Texas. 


SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


Considerable has been said and writ- 
ten of late about Lynn Riggs, Okla- 
homa dramatist, who has recently 
added Roadside, a comedy, to his list 
of plays. I have just read it; and 
while it is interesting enough, I did 
not find in it the “Rabelaisian gusto” 
it is supposed to contain. Mr. Riggs, 
I think, knows both his technique and 
his characters—Oklahoma country 
people—but he lacks the power of 
greatness. Roadside is not so good, for 
instance, as Harvey Hatcher Hughes’ 
Hell-Bent fer Heaven. 


THE COTTON MILL IN THE 
SOUTH 


By Rosert ApcEer Law 


Tue InpustriaL REvoLuTion IN THE 
Soutu, 4y Broadus Mitchell and 
George Sinclair Mitchell. The Johns 
Hopkins Press, Baltimore. 


ESPITE a somewhat different 

impression conveyed by its title, 
this three-hundred page volume is a 
collection of some twenty-five or more 
articles already printed in various 
periodicals, and all concerned with the 
cotton mills in the Piedmont section of 
the Carolinas and Georgia, and on the 
borders of Virginia, Tennessee, and 
Alabama. Many originally appeared 
on the dignified pages of quarterlies 
like the Virginia, the South Atlantic, 
and the Yale Review. Others were 
contributed as letters or as special arti- 
cles to The Commonweal, the Man- 
chester Guardian, or to various trade 
and labor journals. Strange to say, the 
authors have not attempted to revise 
them to any extent since their original 
printing from one to twelve years ago. 
Yet they all bear on their face evidence 
of preparation for definite groups of 
readers, whether Northern or Southern, 
English or American, Catholic or liber- 
al Protestant. Beyond listing the es- 
says under some five rough divisions, 
such as “The Problem”, “Welfare 
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Work”, “Child Labor”, and so on, no 
attempt has been made to provide a 
proper sequence of discussions. But 
since, plainly, the separate essays were 
composed with no such pigeonholes in 
mind, the whole book is worked out 
without coherence, and, as the preface 
recognizes, there is much repetition of 
ideas. Finally, the authors have not 
provided an index. 

But their subject—the present state 
and the recent development of South- 
ern cotton mills—is worthy of atten- 
tion, especially the attention of 
Southern economists and social scholars. 
Broadus Mitchell, Southern-born pro- 
fessor of economics at Johns Hopkins 
University, had already written an in- 
teresting biography of William Gregg, 
a pioneer cotton manufacturer in ante- 
bellum South Carolina. Social studies 
treating more particularly the present 
textile situation in the South are Har- 
riet Herring’s Welfare Work In Mill 
Villages, J. L. Rhyne’s Some Southern 
Cotton Mill Workers and Their Vil- 
lages, and Marjorie A. Potwin’s Cotton 
Mill People of the Piedmont. The 
first two of these books were issued by 
the University of North Carolina Press 
and written by graduate students in- 
vestigating local conditions in that state 
under direction of Professor H. W. 
Odum. Dr. Potwin’s study, coming 
from the Columbia University Press, 
is a less formal account of social con- 
ditions in two South Carolina mill vil- 
lages, where the author was for ten 
years engaged in welfare work. 

The present volume, by its very 
nature, invites comparison with these 
other three books, all published within 
the last four years; and it suffers from 
the comparison. It is of wider scope 
and possibly more general interest than 
any of the others, covering, as it at- 
tempts to do, the mill society of no 
single state, but of Virginia, South Car- 
olina, and Georgia, as well as of North 
Carolina. Besides, the two authors, 
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economists of some reputation, are men 
of scholarly experience and hence are 
in position to utter with authority their 
own opinions on larger industrial prob- 
lems. Finally, the late publication of 
the Mitchell volume makes it possible 
to include discussion of various cotton 
mill strikes in the summer of 1929, 
explanations of the Gastonia disorders 
and subsequent court trials, and some 
treatment of the Danville strike, yet 
unsettled. As journalistic material, the 
book is the best of the four. 

Yet stress must here be understood 
on the word “journalistic”. The book 
has, I fear, greater breadth than depth, 
both because of the authors’ academic 
attitude towards these social problems 
and because of their willingness to give 
permanent form to letters of the “Vox 
Populi” type that they have addressed 
to the editors of The Manufacturer? 
Record and the Baltimore Sum. Miss 
Potwin, Miss Herring, and Mr. Rhyne 
show intimate knowledge of human 
beings at work in mill villages. Mise 
Potwin is frankly defending the 
present social order and opposed to 
collective bargaining; Miss Herring 
and Mr. Rhyne are careful not to com- 
mit themselves too far on such ques- 
tions. The Mitchells are strong advo- 
cates of unionizing the entire industry. 
These opinions they appear to have 
reached largely from their study of the 
economic history of England and the 
ante-bellum South. Evidently they 
have visited mill villages, even mill 
offices, more than once, but their visits 
seem not to have lasted overnight. In 
any case, so far as their book indicates, 
they have not known one mill village 
with the intimacy of the other three 
authors. Moreover, the frequent 


references to William Gregg, by no 
means the only pioneer Southern cotton 
manufacturer, and to early English cot- 
ton mills, as well as to newspaper ac- 
counts of what is happening now, 
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make one suspect certain intellectual 
limitations in the writing. 

The authors’ general thesis seems to 
be that the South was in a parlous 
state in the eighteen-eighties, that it 
was saved from damnation by the 
building of cotton mills (which at 
once offered profitable investment to 
timid capital and profitable employ- 
ment to the poor whites starving on the 
farms), but that the present generation 
of cotton-mill executives is interested 
only in the earning of dividends and 
the exploitation of labor. Remedies 
they suggest are the abolition of the 
mill village, unionization of the em- 
ployees, and collective bargaining. 

Changes such as these are advocated 
by many thoughtful men, but the dif- 
ficulty with the argument set forth 
here is that it rests on questionable 
bases. The cotton mill industry has 
played a large part in the economic 
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rehabilitation of the South, but it does 
not explain the growth of Birming- 
ham, Norfolk, Jacksonville, Nashville, 
Houston, or Dallas. Motives behind 
the establishment of many small cotton 
mills were both patriotic and philan- 
thropic, as Professor Mitchell shows, 
but that the temper of the present exec- 
utives is violently different from that 
of their predecessors, is not so easy to 
prove. ‘True, certain trade journals, 
reflecting the booster spirit of local 
chambers of commerce and luncheon 
clubs, exalt beyond all reason the dol- 
lar mark. But personal acquaintance 
with some executives of the older gen- 
eration as well as of the younger, and 
fairly close observation of their human 
contacts with their employees, weaken 
the charge. Nor is it true, as is fre- 
cuently intimated in this book, that the 
proposed child-labor amendment to the 
Federal Constitution was killed by 
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propaganda from these same quarters. 
Various state legislatures outside of the 
South voted down the amendment with 
enthusiasm. 

The least informing essays in the 
volume are grouped under the head- 
ing “The Old South and the New”. 
Here the authors show most distinctly 
the limitations of their environment, 
which leads to the enthronement of 
mechanical process. As to religion, 
we are seriously informed that “The 
new deities are those of the Machine 
and Science, and very rightly, for they 
have given us more than scripture 
would”. Of Southern ante-bellum 
leaders it is stated: “One is not so 
much inclined to shed a tear for them 
that they were the knights of a ‘Lost 
Cause’ as that they were the knaves of 
a lost South. They served their own 
interests. They rested their economic 
system upon the back of the chattel 
slave, leaving their unpropertied white 
brothers without even the measure of 
paternalism meted out to useful de- 
pendents. They had no music, no 
art but Georgian porticoes and beaten 
biscuit, and a scanty few men of let- 
ters.” Such observations from one who 
knows the South are smart, but not 
clever; they are sophomoric, and should 
have been left buried in the files of 
the Baltimore newspaper in which they 
originally appeared. 


THE PLUMED HAT 
By Joun CuHapMan 
Jes Sruart, 4y Captain John W. 
Thomason. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 


HE pattern of a hero is nearly 

constant. Since Troy there have 
been but few changes and these in a 
direction away from life. Naturally; 
because the ancients, having few con- 
ventions, were forced to use men for 
their models. It is significant that they 
made little difference in their praises 
between the cunning of Odysseus and 


the brute strength of Achilles, or be- 
tween the wisdom of Nestor and the 
craft of Aeneas. These characteristics 
existed, were very useful in combat, 
and therefore were heroic qualities. 
Then development stopped for a long 
time—until a period when writers 
were no longer disreputable minstrels 
but pious, and perhaps adroit, priests. 
Christianity came into Europe and pro- 
duced the single modification that the 
cast of a hero has undergone. It was 
already conceded that the man must be 
brave and very strong: of course; young 
and beautiful, if possible; capable of 
infinite deceit towards the enemy, but 
strict in honor with his own. What 
the new mode did was to add that your 
medieval Lancelot must be a fearer 
of the devil and—by one of the 
curious inversions of that age—a very 
gallant lover of ladies. Here the fash- 
ion became fixed and has changed al- 
most not at all—partly, I daresay, be- 
cause no one else has taken the trouble 
of the ancients to find out something 
about the men as they were and partly 
because having become a convention, 
the mold was buckled on the heroes in 
their tender days. Then, being per- 
haps slightly uncritical as a result of 
popular acclaim—they must have been 
the tired business men of their ages— 
the heroes finally began to approach 
the formula as a limit. 

In the South such ideas held with 
great force. It was a conventional 
and old-fashioned land, which had 
been made a little stricter by the in- 
fusion of Protestantism, and which had 
become very correct to compensate for 
the frontier that had just surged out 
of it over the hills to the west. A 
slight local change in knightly format 
resulted: the medieval type per- 
sisted, but Lancelot in Carolina or 
Virginia must love only his own wife, 
and fear drinking and gambling as well 
as the devil. That was the sort of at- 
mosphere that produced Jeb Stuart and 
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John Pelham, Walter Scott being the 
arbiter fortitudinis. 

It is all these minor traits associated 
with the genus hero that make Stuart 
such very good copy. Just why he be- 
came what he was (and here lies one 
of the few changes anyone might wish 
for) Captain Thomason does not make 
definite. In relating the story of 
Stuart’s early education by his mother, 
the author missed a very good chance 
for deductive reasoning. Those boys 
who grew up to be such very parfit, 
gentle knights must have got their ideas 
somewhere. I can think of nothing 
more reasonable than to assume from 
the fact that the South had few pri- 
mary schools that mothers took over the 
first instruction of their children: that 
would account for the emphasis upon 
fidelity and sobriety. For the rest, the 
pattern of a hero was a part of the 
folk mind, perhaps especially in the 
South: there are young men living now 
whose first literature consisted of King 
Arthur, shortly followed by stories of 
Bruce and Wallace, and finally by 
Bonnie Prince Charlie and Scott’s 
others. It is a very rich diet; but as 
the life of Stuart proved, there are 
some who thrive and grow great upon 
it. 

Jeb Stuart was the very incarnation 
of the legend—after he grew his 
whiskers, for before that time he is 
said to have been frankly homely. 
Fastidious about his plumed hat and 
white gauntlets, courteous to his 
enemies, an admirer of all fair ladies 
but a constant lover of his wife, sensi- 
tive of his honor, a Son of Temperance 
and a devout churchman, he was withal 
the most indefatigable rider and con- 
stantly alert soldier in the Confederate 
Army. Still in a period when cavalry 
generals rode swords out at the head 
of their columns, Stuart had every op- 
portunity to display his splendid per- 
sonal bravery and at the same time to 
prove himself a gifted tactician. 


It is mostly, however, as a field of- 
ficer that Captain Thomason wishes 
one to view his General. It was easy 
enough to glitter on parade, but when 
one rode thirty or forty hours through 
rain and mud white gauntlets suffered. 
And if a general charged a regiment 
of cavalry twice as large as his own 
detail, sometimes there were unsenti- 
mental privates to shoot away half his 
mustache and all of the fur collar of 
his cloak. And now and then as he 
camped in a rather doubtful area, 
sometimes it was necessary to ride 
away too rapidly to gather up the 
handsome plumed hat his wife had 
bought for him. Again, after he had 
routed a much superior force, it was 
possible for stragglers to blow a hole 
in the liver of such a General. These 
things were possible, and they hap- 
pened—the hole in the liver at Yellow 
Tavern in 1864. I think that is the 
sort of person Captain Thomason 
wishes one to find in Stuart—the type 
of man he has sketched for his frontis- 
piece, a great rugged and weather- 
beaten man, untrimmed and almost 
haggard, but alert and honing for 
trouble. 

Concerning Stuart’s position as gen- 
eral a civilian should have little to say. 
But Captain Thomason, who has 
studied such things, regards Jeb as 
being one of the few generals on either 
side who made no serious errors. He 
erred occasionally, it is true, but some- 
way he always fought out with the 
advantage. Perhaps people with other 
than Southern traditions may believe 
that Stuart’s personal bravery is over- 
estimated, but I have never heard that 
gallantry can be thrust upon one. 
Thomason quotes Froissart in speaking 
of both armies at Gettysburg—“They 
were very noble: they did not value 
their lives.” That was an error: he 
should have saved it for Stuart. 

It is a very splendid book; of course 
of a warrior, but of a very gentle one. 
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In times such as these when soldiers 
tell, it’s a little surprising to find Cap- 
tain Thomason ignoring the fact that 
after all he is treating man in a state 
of savagery, however noble in the par- 
ticular instance, or even lovable. Mili- 
tary etiquette and West Point manner- 
isms aren’t taught to the widows and 
orphans, and wounded soldiers don’t 
refuse their morphine. In purely per- 
sonal preference, moreover, I rather 
prefer the unregimented Sam Houston 
of Marquis James’ book to Stuart with 
his constant reminder of martinets. 
Houston at least had the eccentricities 
of greatness and the conviction of his 
eccentricities; Stuart’s were goose-step 
oddities. 

But I have enjoyed few things more 
than Thomason’s book since Revolt in 
the Desert. The author says Jeb was al- 
ways lucky even in the time of his 
death. He was lucky again when he 
got Thomason for his biographer—a 
man with sufficient military knowledge 
to weigh his work and enough honesty 
to record the results dispassionately. 
Added to these qualities are a style that 
gallops with horses’ hoofs, that flashes 
with sabres; and the author’s sketches, 
small pen-and-ink things that would 
make a commentary on the Civil War 
almost by themselves, 
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InDIANs AND PionEERs, 4y Grant Fore- 
man. Yale University Press, New 
Haven. 


T is a book, I fear, that will have 

little interest for a general reader, 
unless he happens to have developed 
a taste for Indian affairs. A most pains- 
taking piece of research based upon a 
diligent study of the records of the 
Departments of State, War, and the In- 
terior, this volume will come nearer 
correcting academic conventions about 
the proper subject matter for Ph.D.’s 
in history than inspiring the uniniti- 
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ated with a mad zest for Amerindiana. 
It is a part of our credo that footnotes 
aren’t quite the thing for graceful 
small talk. 

Nevertheless, if one has read even 
ever so little about American Indians, 
he will thoroughly digest Mr. Fore- 
man’s work—for it is the history of 
the settlement of Arkansas and Okla- 
homa before 1830, a history that must 
have been tremendously hard to collect 
since it deals so largely with the back- 
stairs affairs of some seven or eight 
tribes, especially of the Osages, Chero- 
kee, Choctaws, and Creeks. And no 
one will finish the volume without 
being amazed at the extent to which 
comparatively unknown factors shaped 
the course not only of adjacent 
Southern states, but even of the na- 
tional government. 

There is of course a very good 
reason why these things haven’t been 
widely disseminated. If we are to 
shake our heads at the doings of War- 
ren Hastings and Robert Clive, we 
must either be clean or not know that 
our own linen is dirty. At the expense 
of information about our nation we 
have chosen the side of ignorance; we 
have omitted to recognize how mali- 
ciously, even meanly, Indian agents 
exploited their charges (in years when 
people were beginning to grow senti- 
mental about the downtrodden Negro, 
too). The government of course 
would take their lands at a shamefully 
low price, would cheat the tribes out 
of half of Georgia, granting in return 
an indefinite strip of land somewhere 
in Oklahoma or Arkansas, only to eject 
them again when the white frontier 
became a little more advanced. But 
at least we might have been spared the 
shame of reading that “some Cherokee 
who came from as far as Georgia re- 
ported that they had ‘nothing to dread 
except the danger of being plundered 
and murdered in passing through a 
white settlement in Alabama Territory 
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of about 70 miles’ length’.” Or that 
“Governor Izard of Arkansas Territory 
made a visit to these unfortunate 
people [a band of emigrant Qua- 
paws] to investigate reports that some 
of them had actually died of starvation 
which he found all too true... . The 
Government had secured from these 
harmless, weak people an empire as 
large as Arkansas for almost nothing.” 
Although the work is essentially a 
piece of historical research, the author 
may surely be pardoned for allowing 
himself the privilege of passing judg- 
ment on such a government. However, 
though it is this aspect of Mr. Fore- 
man’s book that is most likely to at- 
tract a lay reader, his material is very 
far indeed from being unbalanced. 
Perhaps the most noticeable lapse from 
strict proportion is to be found in his 
chapter dealing with two missionary 
colonies that established themselves 
among the Indians. According to the 
work of Marquis James, who, one sus- 
spects, beat Mr. Foreman to an awfully 
good chapter, Sam Houston’s intrigues 
deserve a bit more notice. Though the 
Raven or the Big Drunk—as he is said 
to have been variously called—failed 
in his calculations, Mr. James is 
strongly of the opinion that during his 
residence among Indians, he was medi- 
tating a union of all Cherokees and 
their allies to the end of conquering 
Texas and founding there a Mid- 
American Empire somewhat similar to 
the one contemplated by the lamented 
Burr. That, however, is probably too 
much a matter of conjecture to be in- 
cluded in scientific history-writing. 


LIFE IN THE HILLS 
Acres or Sky, 4y Charles Morrow 


Wilson. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 
York. 


OME years ago, when Mr. Ham- 
lin Garland was still regarded as 
a radical, he predicted the develop- 
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ment of regional literatures. Every 
one was to sit down and write all he 
knew about his half-acre, and then 
die. After a while, granted a period 
sufficient to touch almost anything 
with the glamor of romance, our pos 
terity would suddenly awake, read all 
the thousands of half-acre stories, com- 
bine them, and begin boasting of mag- 
nificent traditions. Then every one 
who had written his little bit would 
automatically become a genius and be 
spoken of in Histories of Literature— 
a consummation devoutly to be wished. 
The period of local color which fol- 
lowed left behind it a formula for the 
novel, which unfortunately begins to 
cloud the work of the vast majority 
of American novelists the moment they 
begin to write about anything this side 
of Montparnasse. Mr. Wilson in this 
first novel has been somewhat taken 
in by the formula, by the folk-lore 
societies, and probably—like even re 
viewers—by the posterity legend. He 
has dutifully combined a careful de 
scription of weather in the Ozarks in 
all seasons, an occasional ballad, a little 
phallism of land and sky, and a de 
scription of some characteristic hill- 
billy junketings. But the story only 
begins after much of this has been fin- 
ished, and takes place to a considerable 
extent aside from it. 

The hero is Hal Duncan, a sort of 
Arkansas Clym Yeobright who sets him- 
self to the task of enlightening the 
people of the hills. Love early blocks 
his path, but he escapes its venomous 
toils and carries on. He continues ® 
carry on throughout the rest of the 
story: first putting himself into debt 
in order to spend four years at college, 
then getting a friend into prison who 
tries to help him out by a little moon- 
shining, and eventually seeing every- 
one back home and happy. 

Yet this is not to condemn the work 
out of hand. That part of “Acres 
of Sky” which is least palatable, called 
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“Spring”, once out of the way, the 
anthor settles down to a piece of writ- 
ing that is very good. In the later 
portions of the work local color has 
its true and proper place, and is even 
indispensable. The story at this point 
moves along rather rapidly; the style 
no longer intrudes and has become 
sobered; and characters begin to as- 
sume humanity. 

Most of the men presented are true 
and good delineations, if slightly 
idealised to meet the demand of an 
age which blesses the land, and flocks 
to the cities as rapidly as possible. 
The women, on the other hand, are 
either very transient shadows done in 
black and white or Nordic Scarlet 
Sister Mary’s in broken planes. 
Among such bold figures of the earth 
are Stella and Snowbelle, one for 
“Spring”, the other for “Summer”. 
These characters, presented with the 
full fanfare of Naturalistic trumpets, 
are far from convincing and do more 
than anything else to brand the first 
novel. Certainly they offer curious 
contrasts in manner to the sturdy and 
upright men—a paradoxical shifting 
of viewpoint to which local colorists 
apparently tend. For if living among 
the hills and next to the earth pro- 
duces a splendid man of primal dignity, 
the same conditions ought to do more 
than make a woman voluptuous and her 


thighs adorable. Joun CHAPMAN. 


SHORT STORIES 


Tue Street or Tue Istanps, dy 
Stark Young. Charles Scribner's Sons, 
New York. 


T is an old device, but a respect- 

able one, to link a judicious num- 
ber of stories and sketches by an in- 
clusive title so that they may achieve 
unity in book form. The title phrase, 
The Street of the Islands, is a happy 
variant of the “stream of life” motif: 
“For it seemed to me, thinking on 


these things, that every man is an 
island, and that, in the midst of these 
islands, runs the street of life.” 
After his trilogy of novels dealing 
with the Old South, Stark Young has 
written something different. Some 
of the stories are set in the highly 
colored background which is generally 
deemed appropriate for correct tales of 
the Southwest in its colonial period. 
Even a delicately beautiful story of 
mother love must have its share of 
flamboyant landscapes and black man- 
tillas and Latin temperament. Other 
stories are laid in guide-book cities 
of Europe, with their corresponding 
conventions in the way of picturesque 
back-drops. But these ancient props 
are skillfully refurbished, and do very 
well as scenery for tales which show 
infinite sympathy with the major and 
minor impulses of the human heart. 
In “Campo Santo”, which I find 
the best of the group, the successive 
tragedies of a woman’s life are told 
in the conversation of two Americans. 
Signora Amati had seen her happiness 
blown to bits when her first hus- 
band’s death revealed that he was a 
bank robber. Two points of view are 
given—that of the brisk but incisive 
American girl who is “doing Pisa” for 
a magazine, and that of a more sea- 
soned and more philosophic man 
who is illustrating her article because 
he thinks she is amusing. The writer 
has in this case achieved something 
which our younger writers seem either 
to disdain or to be incapable of achiev- 
ing: this story is in the tradition of 
Henry James and of Edith Wharton. 
It has the same psychological approach, 
the same measured, careful style, the 
same trick of offsetting the author’s 
dignified compassion by the quick 
careless pity of a less complex person 
in the story. Whether this likeness 
is conscious or not, the result is a 


finished piece of work which will 
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rank with the finest bits of American 
fiction. 

There are places where the match- 
ing together of words is perfect. 
There are sleek phrases that linger in 
the mind: “This buttered life”; there 
are self-conscious but clever bits of 
talk: “You can imagine the flutter of 
pride among the little paint brushes”; 
and there are bright fragments of 
carefully casual description: “Orcagna’s 
frescoes, . . She adored those writhing 
damned with their garnish of hell fire; 
she could never survive this divine 
Christmas Pantomime of tortures, and 
always said they made her hungry”. 
The only quarrel I have in the matter 
of craftsmanship is the awkward man- 
aging of quotations. ‘They are drag- 


ged in bodily and never quite suc- 
ceed in getting smoothly incorporated 
into the story. The American girl is 
made to go out of her way to pick a 
poppy so that she may have an ex- 


cuse to show that she can recite the 
gloating words of Iago. The artist 
quotes a Vergilian observation with 
equal irrelevance. There is something 
rather youthful about this repeated 
laboring to bring in one’s knowledge 
of the classics; it is a trifle dissonant 
among so many evidences of sophis- 


tication. Evsipia Lutz. 


A TROUBLED VISION 


As I Lay Dyno, dy William Faulkner. 
Jonathan Cape and Harrison Smith, 
New York. 


OMEONE has remarked before, I 
think, William Faulkner’s kin- 

ship to the Elizabethans. In As J Lay 
Dying, it is still evident. There is for 
instance his preoccupation with unusual 
mental states—if not with actual im- 
becility, as in The Sound and the 
Fury, then with the insanity of Darl 
Bundren, with the morbid compulsion 
of Addie Bundren’s family to bury 
her in the burying-ground back in Jef- 
ferson where she was reared, and with 
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the boy Vardaman’s conviction that his 
mother’s soul has somehow got into the 
catfish he caught the afternoon she 
died. And even when it is seen 
through the eyes of the ostensibly nor- 
mal characters, it is a morbid world, this 
rural Mississippi of William Faulk. 
ner’s book: a Gothic world, productive 
only of hatred, passion, and frustra- 
tion. 

Faulkner is also like the Elizabeth. 
ans in his touching of this violent mat- 
ter with flashes of the poetry of 
rhetoric, a poetry which dwells loving. 
ly on vivid colors and brave words, and 
seems almost to yearn for the blank 
verse which the modern democratic 
literary tradition has made impossible, 
When the men carry the homemade 
coffin into the room where Addie lies 
dead, “‘it is light, yet they move slow- 
ly; empty, yet they carry it carefully; 
lifeless, yet they move with hushed 
precautionary words to one another, 
speaking of it as though, complete, it 
now slumbered lightly alive, waiting to 
come awake.” A woman’s “wet dres 
shapes for the dead eyes of three blind 
men those mammalian ludicrosities 
which are the horizons and the val- 
leys of the earth.” 

The theme of As I Lay Dying is the 
death and burial of Addie Bundren, 
the mother. Because they have prom- 
ised her to do it, the family set out 
in an open wagon to take the body 
forty miles to Jefferson. A bridge is 
washed out, but they cannot wait; they 
try to ford the river, and the coffin 
must be rescued from the water. Cash, 
one of the sons, breaks his leg in the 
scramble. But they splint it crudely 
with cement and drive on. By the 
third or fourth day buzzards circle 
overhead. The family refuse to sleep, 
for they must watch with the body 
until it is buried. At the end Darl 
has been sent to the insane asylum, 
Cash’s leg is gangrenous, and Dewey 
Dell has failed of procuring the abor 
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tion which she desires. But when the 
cofin is in the earth, Anse Bundren 
takes a hardly-saved ten dollars away 
from his daughter and at nightfall 
turns up with a set of false teeth, a 
graphophone, and a new wife. 

Readers are now inured to unpleas- 
ant incident; but Faulkner is unusual 
in the lurid intensity of his outlook. 
His work is the sort that you either 
detest or like passionately. I like it. 
However atrocious and distorted his 
outlook may seem when it is judged 
according to conventional standards of 
sweetness and light, he has one of the 
most genuinely artistic imaginations in 
America. He also has eloquence and 
courage. It may be that he is lacking 
in cheerfulness and restraint: but I 
began by saying that he was like the 
Elizabethans. H. S. 


BIG TALK. 


Here’s Aupaciry! American Lec- 
enDARY Heroes, Frank Shay. The 
Macaulay Company, New York. 


N this book are brought together 
Pecos Bill, Strap Buckner, Paul 
Bunyan, John Henry, Tony Beaver, 
the Good Indian Giant Kwasind, 
Kemp Morgan, Old Stormalong, Casey 
Jones, and other stout fellows created 
in the folk-manner by outdoor yarn- 
ing around the campfire. Lumberjacks, 
cowboys, steel-driving men, railroad 
engineers, rotary drillers—these heroes 
reflect the aspirations of a country 
with an extensive frontier to subdue. 
Like their creators they are audacious 
industrialists, and as indigenous to our 
soil as our national weakness for boast- 
ing. Yet each has his individuality 
and thrives in his own environment. 
Here is a mythology as good as the 
world has to show. 

In writing of these giants, Frank 
Shay has naturally drawn heavily upon 
others. He is under deep obligation 
to J. Frank Dobie and the publications 
of the Texas Folk-Lore Society. He 
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further admits lifting the chapter on 
Strap Buckner from the work of N. A. 
Taylor. From scattered anecdotes and 
ballads have come other legends. Why, 
then, was the tall talk of the Missis- 
sippi river-man, half horse, half alli- 
gator, omitted? The stories in this 
book have been retold in a hearty, 
vigorous style, and the illustrations by 
Eben Given well carry the spirit of 
the originals. E. L. 


SCHOLARLY EDITIONS 


Tue Pepys Batiaps, Votumes I, Il 
(1929), Vorumes III, IV (1930), 
edited by Hyder Edward Rollins. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 
Tue Drinxinc Acapemy, by Thomas 
Randolph, edited by Hyder Edward 
Rollins avd Samuel A. Tannenbaum. 
Harvard University Press, Cambridge. 


HOUGH hibernating in Cam- 

bridge, where he is professor of 
English in Harvard University, Hyder 
E. Rollins is still a most enthusiastic 
Texan. A graduate of Southwestern 
University at Georgetown and later a 
member of the Department of English 
at the University of Texas, Professor 
Rollins quickly made a name for him- 
self in the world of scholarship and 
was awarded the highest professorial 
rank at Harvard. 

The rapidity and accuracy with 
which Professor Rollins has worked 
and continues to work in solving the 
problems of literary history and edit- 
ing out-of-the-way pieces, many of 
them otherwise unavailable, are out- 
standing. In 1929 he published the 
first two volumes of a projected six- 
volume edition of the topical and his- 
torical broadsides (written between 
1535 and 1702) in the great collec- 
tion made by the diarist, Samuel Pepys. 
Two additional volumes have ap- 
peared, and the final couple may be 
expected shortly. 

These broadsides, the lyric quality 
of which sometimes raises them to liter- 
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ature, treat most of the subjects of in- 
terest to their contemporaries. There 
are lists of trades and professions (not 
all within the law), hunting songs, 
songs of married life, sermons, love 
ditties, descriptions of fires, rebellions, 
and plots, crimes and executions, hard 
times, events in the royal family, and 
the like. They help remarkably to 
clarify our conceptions of Elizabethan 
and seventeenth-century England. In- 
troductions and notes, essential in texts 
of this kind, are full and to the point. 
The other book is a critical edition 
(from the holograph manuscript in 
the Huntington Library) of The 
Drinking Academy, a comedy by 
Thomas Randolph of the “Tribe of 
Ben”’, prepared by Professor Rollins 
and Dr. Samuel A. Tannenbaum, It 
is not a great play, but it is interesting 
as dealing with English life and re- 
flecting the influence of Ben Jonson. 
Needless to say, the editing is satis- 
factory and the book is a most attrac- 
tive piece of book-making. One can 
certainly find no fault with the print- 
er’s end of a Harvard Press work. 
Joun W. Bowyer. 


ONE-ACT PLAYS 


THe American Scene, edited by 
Barrett H. Clark azd Kenyon Nichol- 
son. D. Appleton and Company, New 
York. 


CCORDING to the editors, this 
book is not to be considered as an 
anthology, but rather as a picture of 
American life, using the one-act play 
as the medium of expression. 

The comprehensiveness of the collec- 
tion is quite adequate to this purpose. 
There are thirty-six plays in all. The 
first play is set in New England, the 
last in California. Very few states are 
slighted, even at the cost of apparently 
desperate choices in several instances. 
The volume also has a virtue desirable 
for collections—freshness. There are 
in it only six plays that have come to 


be recognized as stock material. Some 
few are to be found elsewhere. Some 
are, I believe, published for the first 
time. 

The purpose of the editors does, 
however, carry with it certain limita 
tions. The element of time, for in- 
stance, is never clearly defined. The 
range in time is from the early Ameri- 
can period to the very present socio- 
logical problems arising out of prohibi- 
tion. Without any pedagogical lean- 
ings, 1 am still impressed with the 
blessedness of the unity of time and its 
necessity in the establishment of a 
definite picture. 

Again, any effort of this sort must 
necessarily overemphasize the im- 
portance of folk literature. For the 
most part America is far more homo 
geneous and far more the victim of a 
standardized civilization than The 
American Scene would indicate. It 
makes no difference whether the back- 
ground be one of landslides in Oregon 
or flies in Arkansas or the cold in Min- 
nesota: human emotions are disappoint 
ingly similar. In view of this truth, 
the present collection seems to give too 
great weight to environmental forces or 
the peculiarities of particular localities, 
The fallacy is easily understood: in 
compiling a dramatic travelogue, the 
uniqueness of each region, rather than 
the verity of the whole, is of primary 
importance. 

The editors too seem to have fallen 
into the faith of one prevailing cult— 
the supreme belief in the greatness of 
indigenous literature. The idioms of 
a dialect may be colorful, the economic 
structure of a restricted locality may be 
unusual, the environmental forces of 4 
given locale may be unique, but the 
emotions of literature are those of 
universal appeal. This distinction 
seems properly the fine distinction be 
tween the whole and part of the whole. 

In one other particular, the substitu 
tion of a special purpose for a general 
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thesis fails. The editors, forced to 
select by locality, have included but 
four comedies. I doubt if that pro- 
portion is a true reflection of American 
life. It is rather due to the special 
limitation of dramaturgy, and more 
particularly to the restriction of the 
drama as a form of literature. It may 
be that the drama, circumscribed by 
its own objectivity and handicapped by 
the mechanics of the theater, is poor 
material for comprehensive or photo- 
graphic purposes. 

One may believe either that the 
editors were rationalizing or that they 
were very shrewd in the selection of 
their premise. As an anthology of 
plays, the volume is a worthy accom- 
plishment; as a true picture of Ameri- 


can life, it never overcomes its inherent 
limitations, Louis J. HexTer. 


FRONTIER REMINISCENCES 
A Texas Rancer, 4y N. A. Jennings, 
with a foreword by J. Frank Dobie. 
Southwest Press, Dallas. 


HIS narrative of the author’s ex- 

periences in frontier Texas, 
first published in 1899, has for some 
years been out of print: copies have 
brought very high prices. The present 
edition is thus welcome for its own 
sake, but it is doubly welcome because 
it includes a foreword by J. Frank 
Dobie containing biographical infor- 
mation about the author. One detects 
Mr. Dobie’s best manner in the dat- 
ing of his introductory essay: “San 
Jacinto Day, 1930.” 


(oming into your inheritance. 
An Open Sesame to the rich heritage of the Southwest- 
erner is furnished by a unique anthology 


THE SOUTHWEST IN LITERATURE 


By Mabel Major and Rebecca Smith 
of Texas Christian University. 
Price $1.68 


The standard collection of cowboy songs, two volumes, 
compiled by a Texan and a Dallasite, John A. Lomax, 
and recognized the country over: 


Cowboy Songs and Other Frontier Ballads 
Songs of the Cattle Trail and Cow Camp 


Fach $1.75 


At Your Book Store or 


THE MACMILLAN COMPANY 


Ross and Akard 
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SOUTHWEST REVIEW 


THE FUTURE OF 
SOUTHERN CULTURE 


By Howarp Mumrorp Jones 


is not to have been conquered by Northern armies, but to 
have had its history written by Northern historians. What- 
ever the prejudices of earlier writers may have been, the implied 
reproach is no longer true; but I am sometimes inclined to believe 
that the continuing affliction of Dixie is to be that part of the 
country to which anybody can give advice. Southerners are sup- 
posed to thrive on it. From the founding of Jamestown to the 
present day, they have, I believe, received more gratuitous coun- 
sel than have residents in any other portion of the Republic. In 
1606 when a hundred and twenty men set sail to settle in Virginia, 
“Master Hunt our preacher,” so the record runs, counseled that 
heterogeneous company with “the water of patience and his godly 
exhortations.” Well-meaning persons have been imitating him 
ever since. Everybody outside the South firmly believes he 
could run Southern affairs better than the Southerners can. 
Federalist and Black Republican, Pennsylvania politician and 
New England clergyman, social worker and educational expert 
—they all give advice. At home they are doubtless worthy men, 
no more meddlesome in their neighbors’ affairs than are most 
human beings; but once they are below the Ohio, whether liter- 
ally or metaphorically, the spirit of Job’s counsellors descends 
upon them, and they exclaim with Eliphaz the Temanite: “If 


|’ HAS been remarked that the real tragedy of the South 
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we assay to commune with thee, wilt thou be grieved? but who 
can withhold himself from speaking?” 

If I seem to essay the venerable réle of Eliphaz, my only ex- 
cuse is that having spent most of my adult life in the South, I am 
tremendously interested in its problems, and that I flatter my- 
self I can discuss them at least sympathetically. Dicta about the 
Southern scene are frequently distinguished for the number of 
statements in them that are not so, among which I would place 
the hoary fallacy that the Southern mind is a closed mind. But 
the tolerance with which the South (despite certain animosities 
directed against abolitionists) has for two centuries endured its 
advisers, would seem to give the lie to this belief, were it not that 
nothing is so dear to the human heart as a prejudice. Trusting, 
however, to the universal kindness of the South, I shall venture’ 
to tread once more the well worn path and to hazard a few ob- 
servations concerning the future of Southern culture. 

Of course any discussion of Southern culture is a discussion to 


be carried on only amid the greatest difficulties. To begin with, 
such discussion assumes that there is a homogeneous something 
called the South, when as a matter of fact there is not one South, 
but many. The South is not a unit geographically, racially, social- 
ly, or historically, and it never will be. Sheer distance separates 
the problems of Texas from those of Virginia or Kentucky; the 
interests of Arkansas have little in common with those of South 


Carolina; and, to make the matter more complicated, even single 
states have lines of internal division. In Texas there is commonly 
recognized a division of interests among the eastern, central, and 
western portions of the commonwealth. That there is a con- 
siderable identity of interests in the South is undeniable, but the 
first truth which strikes the observer, once he gets beneath the 
surface of things, is the amazing diversity of the Southern scene. 

Similarly, while there are certain ethnographic statements con- 
cerning the whole South which are true enough, such as, for 
example, the generally higher percentage of Negroes and the 
lower percentage of foreign-born inhabitants here as compared 
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with the rest of the country, the social diversity of the South, 
despite the leveling tendencies in American life, is still very great. 
For example, the social history of Florida in the last thirty years 
has to all intents and purposes carried that state away from the 
Southern group and given it a peculiar status. Again, the Mex- 
jcans in Texas and the Acadian French in Louisiana are racial 
groups peculiar to these states. The Southern highlanders in the 
Appalachians, despite well meant efforts to improve them, cling 
to their characteristic ways; and there are still important differ- 
ences between the rhythm of life on the Atlantic coastal plain 
and in the Piedmont belt immediately inland, where industry 
has taken hold. 

Such differences, moreover, are often deep-rooted in the past. 
As a result, what may be called the personalities of the Southern 
states are richer and more definite than those of the great mid- 
western commonwealths. The stubborn history of South Caro- 
lina, for example, has given that state a distinctive character; 
and the same is true of other commonwealths, so that if one 
speaks of Virginia, Kentucky, Louisiana, one calls into his imagi- 
nation a particular tradition, a distinctive legend. Doubtless it is 
impossible to phrase in words the exact nuances of these traditions, 
but they exist: they show themselves in numberless ways, import- 
ant or unimportant, such as speech or folk-way, or the manner of 
conducting a call or a meal, even when the inhabitants of these 
states are not especially conscious of them. Reading that forty 
gentlemen of Amarillo had recently telegraphed to Chicago for 
frock coats, the editor of a Michigan newspaper, commenting 
humorously on the story, wrote: 

Texas is not just one of the 48 states of the American Union. It is— 
well, it is Texas, a state set apart, a state with a great tradition. Texas is 
not supposed to be citified. A Texan, whether he likes it or not, is sup- 
posed to be a brawny, two-fisted, energetic man who can gallop from Fort 
Worth to the Rio Grande before breakfast, shooting half a dozen Mexicans 
and combining in his person the best features of Tom Mix, Douglas Fair- 


banks and Sam Houston. Putting him in a frock coat is like putting New 
York’s Jimmy Walker in chaps and a sombrero. It goes against nature. 


To a Texan this is sheer caricature; but caricature has a kind 
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of truth. And even before the superb inaccuracy of this picture, 
one feels that if Texans are not like this, they ought to be. Was 
it not almost shocking to see ex-President Coolidge posing be- 
fore the camera in a ten-gallon hat? He looked much more at 
home in overalls. And these simple tests show how the person- 
alities of the Southern commonwealths become traditional. The 
Virginia cavalier, the Kentucky colonel, the South Carolina 
planter, the Georgia cracker, the Louisiana creole—each calls 
up his distinct image, his separate history. Perhaps, indeed, they 
are mythical creations, but the point is that one does not find 
or even expect to find similar eponymous figures in South Dakota 
or Ohio or Nebraska. 

If it is difficult to establish homogeneity in the Southern 
scene, it is equally difficult to determine what one means by 
culture or civilization. These are words the meanings of which 
everybody knows, and the definitions of which nobody can give. 
That useful repository of fossil poetry, the New English Dic- 
tionary, lists twelve distinct definitions for “culture” and four 
for “civilization”. Everybody, I suppose, is familiar with Mat- 
thew Arnold’s definition of culture as the study of perfection. 
But since most of us would rather be perfect than imperfect if we 
but knew how, I do not see that the sainted Arnold can help us. 
Everybody is likewise familiar with the sense in which the anthro- 
pologist uses the word when he speaks of culture as the particular 
state or stage of civilization which a people has attained. But 
since few of us eat our meat raw and most of us prefer one wife at 
a time, there is little profit in comparing marriage customs in the 
South with those of Arabia or the Fiji Islands. For our purposes, 
the meaning of “culture” lies in a kind of undistributed middle 
between these two extremes; perhaps we shall come close enough 
to definition if we agree that Southern culture is the result of 
what the best and most representative sections of the Southern 
people have wanted out of living. For while the captains of the 
Yankee clipper-built ships ranged the seven seas, the Southerner 
has traditionally preferred to stay at home. Where the New 
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Yorker has created a great international university like Columbia, 
the Southerner has preferred the local academy, the indigenous 
college. Until recently he has also preferred an agrarian to an 
industrial life; a rural to an urban habitation; leisure to an in- - 
tense and feverish activity; and politics, conversation, the Prot- 
estant religion for the most part, and a decorative and casual 
relation to the arts, as against metaphysics, specialization, theo- 
logical modernism, and zsthetic frenzy. He has been in short, 
for all his diversity, the product of a great agricultural hegem- 
ony. 

For amid the endless diversities of the Southern scene there is 
this one broad and central fact to which every observer has called 
attention; namely, that the South has predominantly shaped, and 
has been shaped by, an agrarian economy, whether that economy 
takes form as a Texas ranch, a Louisiana sugar plantation, a 
Georgia cotton farm, a North Carolina tobacco field, or a moun- 
tain clearing. The fact is open and patent. Historians now see 
the Civil War as an inevitable conflict between an agrarian South 
and an industrial North; twelve young Southerners have built 
a whole book on Southern life around this central fact; nor does 
the history of the earlier attempts to develop cotton mills in the 
Carolinas materially change the outlines of the story. And this 
agrarian civilization, moreover, was developed by a dominant race 
lording it over a subject race—the Negro—and largely concerned 
with raising one crop—cotton—on soils easily leached of fertility 
and rapidly worn away by erosion which that dominant race did 
little or nothing to prevent. The implications of this last general 
truth are of the highest interest for the present state of Southern 
culture. But before I look at the present or the future I should 
like to glance briefly at some of the traits which the agrarian 
economy of the South has tended in the past to produce. 

The fact that this agrarian economy was based upon the sub- 
jection of the Negro to the white naturally produced a caste 
feeling, which the aristocratic pretensions of the older Southern 
civilizations in Virginia, South Carolina, and Louisiana tended 
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to strengthen. In such a civilization family is important, so that 
second and third cousins were, and are still, counted as members 
of the tribe, with a warmth relatively unknown in other parts of 
the Republic. An inevitable conservatism develops in intellectual, 
artistic, religious, and social matters—a conservatism with its 
characteristic charm and its irevitable weaknesses. The modes 
and customs of the eighteenth century lingered longer in the 
South than in New England, developing as their flower the plan- 
tation gentleman, the equivalent of the English country gentle- 
man whose passing Cobbett and other British writers lamented 
in the Old World just when he was taking on a fresh lease of 
life in the New. The accumulation of land rather than the ac- 
cumulation of fluid capital became desirable; and as the planter 
was a king on his plantation, he tended to regard himself and 
the members of his caste as the natural rulers of the state. For 
this reason, and also because the slavery system was soon under 
bitter attack, his intellectual energy was characteristically political 
rather than philosophical; he preferred statesmanship to art, 
oratory to literature, eloquence in preaching to subtlety of theo- 
logical disputation, graces of conduct and deportment to a 
rigorous zsthetic like Poe’s or a radical reconstruction of living 
values like Emerson’s. 

Of course only a small proportion of the inhabitants of the 
Old South were of the plantation gentry, but all were inevitably 
shaped by the conditions which created that charming and roman- 
tic caste—by an agrarian economy which involved the presence 
of the Negro, and by the very existence of the plantation and the 
plantation owner. And when we ask ourselves what dominant 
traits we may observe in the culture of the Old South as a whole, 
I think we may select three or four. 

One such common trait is kindliness. Of course the older South 
had its proportion of “bad actors”—witness the lurid tales of 
card-sharps and murderers which have come down to us; of 
course there were wide individual variations; but on the whole 
the impression that we get of Southerners then—and since—is 
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that they were a warm-hearted and kindly people. In certain 
stages of development an inherent suspicion seems everywhere 
to be characteristic of the rural mind; yet there seems to be no 
reason to doubt that the tradition of Southern kindliness is old 
and well established. A wide and bounteous hospitality distin- 
guished both the big house of the plantation and the mountain 
cabin. A genial climate favored an outdoor and gregarious life, 
and the annals of the Old South are full of family visiting, bar- 
becues, hunting parties, dances, and similar social meetings. The 
reports of travelers and observers agree too often on the quality 
and lavishness of Southern hospitality—upon the tact of host 
and hostess, the innumerable little attentions to the comfort and 
happiness of the guest—for us to doubt the widespread presence 
of this trait. Southern kindliness was then, as now, exercised 
within definite limits, or rather along the lines of definite 
categories of conduct, but everything seems to point to a kindly 
relation between master and servant, visitor and host. Generally 
speaking, Southern peoples everywhere tend to this kindly gre- 
gariousness. The inhabitants of Dixie were in no way exempt 
from the general ethnographic rule. 

In the next place, it would appear than human relations were 
on a much more personal basis than was commonly the case else- 
where in the country, and this trait too, I think, lingers in the 
South today. This more intimate relation among individuals is 
commonly truer of agrarian than it is of industrial societies; and 
granted that the gangs of laborers who worked the big cotton 
plantations were sometimes personally unknown to their legal 
owners, it is yet commonly true that the relation of white master 
and black slave was a much more immediate and personal affair 
than anything we have in the industrialized world. Indeed, 
travelers tell us this intense personalism frequently interfered 
with the efficiency of labor; and many a Southern woman of the 
old school has worn herself out in the service of the colored 
servants who were supposed to be waiting upon her. Because of 
the strong family sense of the South, a similar personalism col- 
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ored most of the relations of life. It extended not merely to 
relatives but to the friends of relatives, and to old family friends, 
so that the minister, the postmaster, the merchant were not mere- 
ly individuals with functions to perform, but personalities to be 
cherished, whose separate charms and well recognized failings 
enriched the agreeableness of living, and made a little drama out 
of situations otherwise somewhat drab. This trait is one of the 
concomitants of a strongly organized paternalistic society every- 
where, but in no place has it been more richly exhibited than in 
the Old South. 

These two traits in turn merge into a third; namely, that 
quality in Southerners for which we have no very good word, but 
which I can best indicate by saying that life was for them an end 
in itself, not a means to some other end. This statement is, | 
fear, open to the very grave qualification that the land-hunger 
of the plantation gentry did not differ in kind from the greed of 
the Northern industrialist; but over and beyond this drawback, 
it is generally said that the Southerner, white or black, was more 
interested simply in living, than in living for some other end 
like progress or efficiency or even a Puritan heaven. Southern 
theology did not characteristically teach that this world is a vale 
of tears. It might on certain levels declare that cards or dancing 
or the theater were snares of the devil, but for all that, it did 
not preach the complete renunciation of the world in the fashion 
of either a Franciscan monk or a Puritan mystic. Room was left 
for the development of matters which made life agreeable. There 
was talk, for example, which every Southerner still regards as his 
birthright; there was eating, which in certain areas partook of 2 
pleasantly ritualistic character; there were all the agreeable arts 
and graces which to this day lead Northern merchants to send 
their daughters to be “finished” at Southern schools, and which 
make politeness an easier accomplishment for the Southern youth 
than for the Northern one. 

These traits in Southern culture are agreeable enough, but 2 
fourth is perhaps not so flattering—it is the evolution in this 
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environment of what I may call the “make it do” philosophy. 
The art of conversation is certainly a very desirable accomplish- 
ment, but one comes to feel by and by that on cabin porch and 
plantation verandah, talking ended merely in talk; it become 
a euphemism for that characteristic Southern vice of “jes? sittin’ ”. 
We are accustomed to attribute Southern shiftlessness to the pov- 
erty which was the aftermath of the war; we conveniently forget 
that shiftlessness was as common before 1861 as it has been since. 
Traveler after traveler reports upon the widespread Southern 
tolerance of inefficiency, laziness, and decay. Doubtless climate 
and nutrition are important factors, but the grim truth remains 
that fences sagged, paint peeled off, weeds grew, stock degen- 
erated; it was in the Old South, not in the Reconstruction era, 
that the human form divine commenced to take on that perma- 
nent chair-ward stoop which critics have unkindly commented 
upon. 

The intense conservatism of an agrarian civilization built on a 
caste system was naturally hostile to innovation, to experiment, 
to change, and therefore to progress; slave labor, it has often 
been remarked, necessarily prevented the growth of the North- 
ern doctrine that labor is dignified and praiseworthy when it is 
sound and good; and finally, and most tragically, though the 
leaders of that civilization were as energetic and brilliant as any 
in the country, the statement was then, and still is, true that intel- 
lectual thoroughness is not generally a dominant Southern trait. 
Thinkers arose; but thinking, deep, honest, painful, and realistic 
thinking, was not among the commoner Southern virtues. The 
surfaces of life held more attraction than its depths; and the 

utherner was unhappily inclined in any situation to seize upon 
the nearest expedient in place of the inevitable remedy, and to 
“make it do”. What was even worse, though high heaven and 
his own leaders called upon him to change, he continued doing or 
not doing whatever he had done or not done, for the simple 
reason that he had done so before. 

If I seem unduly harsh, let me call to mind the futile efforts 
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at inducing the Old South to adopt modern agricultural methods 
which are to be found in the pages of such magazines as De Bow’s 
Review—efforts which have their modern parallel in the moun- 
tains of inertia which a county agent in these days has to move in 
order to get Southern farmers into the way of an alert and intel- 
ligent agriculture. I wonder, too, whether the “make it do” phil- 
osophy does not lie at the bottom of the failure of the Old South 
to produce great work in music, poetry, prose, engineering, 
science, theology, or jurisprudence? Though these were matters 
in which many Southerners were talented, though embattled 
patriots may rise up with various local names hot upon their lips, 
the world has calmly agreed upon the fact, and I very much fear 
that the world is right. Indeed, this form of defensive provin- 
cialism is simply another phase of the “make it do” philosophy. 

Thus a region organized around an agrarian economy, and 
characterized by cultural diversity, by kindliness, by a personal- 
ized relationship among individuals, by an interest in living for 
its own sake, and by an easy-going “make it do” philosophy, hav- 
ing survived the Civil War and Reconstruction, now finds itself 
in the twentieth century confronted by a new cultural problem— 
the problem of industrialization. With this situation every one is 
more or less familiar. Though diversified industry is no new 
thing in the South, the last thirty years have seen an amazing 
development, due partly to the quickening of Southern enterprise 
and partly to the invasion of outside capital. During this period 
the wealth of the South is said to have increased by over 350 
per cent, the value of its manufactured products by about 575 
per cent, its power resources by about 375 per cent, its banking 
resources by something over 850 per cent, its expenditures for 
highways by about 3000 per cent, and the number of its motor 
cars by about 3300 per cent. In the same interval it is pertinent 
to note that while the population of the South has increased by 
half, its acreage under cultivation has increased by only a third, 
and the value of its farm products by only about 300 per cent, or 
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approximately half the increase in the value of its manufactured 
products. In thirty years the population of Birmingham, an im- 

t industrial center, has increased to nine times the orginal 
figure. Atlanta has multiplied its population by four and one- 
half, Winston-Salem, the tobacco capital of the United States, 
has multiplied its population by six, and Texas cities have grown 
like weeds. Statistics like these impel the editor of The Manu- 
facturers Record to write that “it is difficult to set down soberly 
and without seeming exaggeration the remarkable trend of in- 
dustrial development toward the South from other sections, and 
in the South. Nothing like it has been seen in any [other] part 
of America... .” 

The effects of this industrial revolution are inescapable. We 
have but to remember the South of thirty years ago (when Walter 
Hines Page was complaining that “mummies” ruled it, and that 
its population was leaving it) and to look around us at the con- 
crete highway, the filling station, the factory chimney, the con- 
solidated school, the motor bus, the long lines of freight cars, 
the general movement and activity, and alas! also at the bitter- 
ness of industrial conflict, the country-club drinking party, the 
billboard, the radio, the raucous booster spirit, the dejected farm- 
er—to know that industrialism has radically rearranged the tra- 
ditional values of Southern life. 

The diversities of culture which have hitherto characterized 
this vast region are now threatened by a mechanized civilization 
in standard parts. The personalized relation between master and 
servant easily degenerates into a reactionary paternalism against 
which the constructive forces in textile factory and mill village 
beat in vain. Much of the kindliness remains, but it is threatened 
by a laissez-faire competitive race in the business world, by the 
gospel of getting on, by an objective and cold-blooded attitude 
sufficiently characterized when I remind you of the difference 
between the old-fashioned Southern banker and the newest model 
from the Federal Reserve system. The ability to take life for its 
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own sake is now to be transmogrified into the gospel of a “prog- 
ress” which is never defined. And lastly, and in some ways most 
significantly, the “make it do” philosophy of the young South- 
erner proves inadequate: if he does not show enough speed, pep, 
energy, and efficiency, he is supplanted by energetic men from 
elsewhere who take the lead in industrial enterprises wherein the 
Southerner often finds himself holding a subordinate position. 
“The first families of North Carolina,” a Dean once grimly re- 
marked to a group of fraternity boys, “because they haven't 
enough energy to master the situation, are simply selling them- 
selves into a new form of white exploitation.” 

Comment upon this amazing transformation is varied, but one 
may distinguish three types. The first is exemplified by The 
Manufacturer? Record, the publications of state and city cham- 
bers of commerce, business groups, and the advertisements which 
appear in magazines and newspapers. For this group, the South 
has been hitherto backward and somnolent; it is at length waking 
up; and all that is necessary to complete its transformation is 
more money, more factories, and more production. On the one 
hand there is an honest belief among such commentators that a 
real service is rendered a backward region by developing its 
neglected resources, by giving employment to workers, by draw- 
ing a surplus population off the farms, and by equipping it with 
a modern technology so that it can compete in the markets of the 
world: we should be unfair to Southern industrialists if we did 
not see that they have their vision and their dream. On the other 
hand, they mingle with a certain adventurous nobility a naive 
and nineteenth-century selfishness; in one breath they proclaim 
that they are serving the South and also that factories should 
migrate to Dixie because it costs less to run them, because labor 
costs are lower, and because “Anglo-Saxon” labor is more docile. 
Nor does this group pause to inquire whether either the South 
or the nation has not already reached a maximum of production. 
In the face of an admitted overproduction of manufactured goods 
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in the country, I find for example in a recent issue of the Satur- 
day Evening Post an advertisement of the Duke Power Com- 
pany, calling for 50 more packing plants, 32 more shirt factories, 
20 leather-goods plants, 100 more canneries, to be established 
in the Carolinas alone; “big sales opportunities,” runs the caption, 
“for 584 average size factories,” making 35 different kinds of 
goods, all to be located where “marked savings in production 
costs, abundant raw materials, and an at-the-door market... . 
will keep them busy for years to come.” 

A second group of commentators, which I might call the liber- 
al or social-minded group, is typically represented by the authors 
of various books published by the University of North Carolina 
Press (Professor Howard W. Odum, for instance) and by Ed- 
ward Mims, the editors of many progressive Southern news- 
papers, intelligent ministers, social workers, and the like. They 
do not oppose the industrialization of the South partly because 
they feel it is inevitable, and partly because, viewing the Old 
South, they believe it was built around a badly balanced economy. 
In the modern world the purely agrarian state, they think, is 
outmoded; they see in the industrialization of the South an op- 
portunity to create a better balanced civilization. They therefore 
approve of industrialization because the profits it yields permit 
the creation of better schools, better roads, a more intelligent 
type of state and county government, a happier life for labor, 
and a better market for the farmer. They argue that industrial- 
ization is not in itself a bad thing, but that an unchecked indus- 
trialism, operating under a purely Jaissez-faire economy not only 
blind but actually hostile to measures designed to protect the 
public from its excesses (such as minimum-wage laws, social in- 
surance, child-labor legislation, regulation of hours of labor, 
and the like), is sheer madness. Why should the South stupidly 
repeat all the follies and brutalities which characterized the in- 
dustrial revolution in England? Why should the modern indus- 
trialist expect in this day and age to do whatever he likes? Why 
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should not Southern industry be checked and controlled by an 
intelligent public opinion which shall direct its operations to a 
larger social good? Exponents of this type of thinking are par- 
ticularly to be found in the more liberal and enlightened South- 
ern universities. 

A third point of view is represented by two extremes of opinion 
which unite only in their dislike of industrialization. On the one 
hand, the elder generation, which has been largely dislocated by 
the arrival of the industrialists, never did like the Yankees, and 
does not like them now, especially when they come South, or 
when they influence Southerners to adopt Yankee ways. Remem- 
bering the kindly ways of the Old South, these clder Southerners 
view with genuine alarm the incoming of a raucous civilization; 
and if they are not very articulate, it is because they are embit- 
tered or resigned. Latterly they have been joined by a new 
group from among the younger generation, a group which has 
been profoundly impressed with the distrust of the machine ex- 
pressed by thinkers like Stuart Chase, Charles Beard, and others. 
This group, which I shall venture to call the neo-Confederate 
wing, has recently issued a manifesto, an imposing volume called 
Pll Take My Stand in which a deep and genuine hostility to 2 
machine civilization for the South fuses with an appeal for a re- 
turn to an agrarian economy. This book seems to me the most in- 
dependent utterance which has recently come out of the South; 
its authors express strong feeling about the future of Southern 
culture; and for these reasons their volume deserves more than 
casual notice. 

Pll Take My Stand is a manifesto by twelve Southerners, most 
of whom live in the South, but some of whom live elsewhere in 
the United States or in Europe. Industrialism, they believe, is 
inadequate to fulfill human needs. Although we have invented 
a thousand labor-saving devices for our factories, the laborer 
does not benefit: “his labor is hard, its tempo is fierce, and his 
employment is insecure.” Labor should partake of happiness; 
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but in the industrial civilization it is viewed as an evil, only the 
material product being a good, so that “on this assumption labor 
becomes mercenary and servile.” Industrialism, nioreover, con- 
stantly tends to overproduction and unemployment; yet, having 
created the evil, it is helpless to remedy it. “We have,” they 
write, “more time in which to consume, and many more products 
to be consumed,” but “the tempo of our labors communicates 
itself to our satisfactions, and these also become brutal and hur- 
ried.” It is impossible for religion, the arts, or the amenities of 
life to flourish in an industrialized civilization, in which the 
tempo of life is fast and constantly accelerating. And as opposed 
to such evils, these writers propose a return to the Old South, to 
the agrarian life, which they define in these terms: 

An agrarian society is hardly one that has no use at all for industries, for 
professional vocations, for scholars and artists, and for the life of cities. 
Technically, perhaps, an agrarian society is one in which agriculture is 
the leading vocation, whether for wealth, for pleasure, or for prestige— 

a form of labor that is pursued with intelligence and leisure, and that be- 
comes the model to which other forms approach as well as they may. But 
an agrarian regime will be secured readily enough where the superfluous 
industries are not allowed to rise against it. The theory of agrarianism is 
that the culture of the soil is the best and most sensitive of vocations, and 


that therefore it should have the economic preference and enlist the maxi- 
mum number of workers. 


These quotations are from the first part of the book, which is 
called “A Statement of Principles”; the rest of the book is a 
working out of these principles. The picture is certainly an en- 
gaging one, and one which every enlightened Southerner should 
ponder long. 

The soundest part of the volume seems, to me at any rate, 
the vigorous denunciation of the evils of industrialism. At the 
same time, these twelve writers seem to me to overcolor the pic- 
ture. As Stuart Chase, Silas Bent, and others have pointed out, 
working at machines satisfies thousands of human beings, though 
the reformer may not want to admit that it does. There is a 
tendency in all such arguments to disparage the creature com- 
forts which are made possible by the machine; but on the whole it 
is at least probable that more people live happier and more 
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comfortable lives in the South today than they did, let us say, in 
1890. Moreover, not all industries are ruthless and predatory; 
particularly in well established industries like the railroads, the 
clothing trade, the manufacture of soap, and certain others, the 
traces of an intelligent social planning give promise of better 
things, and there is no reason to suppose that the South, where 
industry is now relatively raw and crude in its ideation, should 
not eventually benefit. 

But deeper than these possible defects in the neo-Confederate 
argument lies the inability of the authors to point to any practical 
answer to their own questions. On the one hand, they seem to me 
to idealize the agrarian economy of the Old South, concerning 
which they are highly romantic; and on the other hand, they do 
not seem to me to have a realistic sense of the farming situation 
in the South today. Conveniently forgetting the ruthless com- 
petition which disfigured the old plantation system, they paint 
an idyllic picture of the white-pillared verandah of the big house, 
and the happy darkies singing in the cotton fields beyond. If 
that agrarian economy is the good thing they picture it, they fail 
to explain why it led straight to the débacle in which Southern 
agriculture finds itself today or, if it be argued that ind: :rial- 
ism is responsible for the desperate state of the Southern farmer, 
which I do not in the least believe, into the débacle in which 
Southern agriculture found itself, say, in 1910. And that I may 
make the point clearer, let me take the case of North Carolina, 
with which I am most familiar. 

North Carolina is supposed to be one of the most prosperous 
of the Southern states. Despite its industrial development, it is 
a state still predominantly rural. It has more farms than any 
other state in the Union except Texas, so that apparently indus- 
trial development has aided rather than hindered its agriculture. 
Yet the number of cultivated acres per farm in North Carolina 
is today actually smaller than in any other state in the Union, 
for the North Carolina farmer still employs the hand-and-knee 
economy with which he has been long familiar. In 1927 North 
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Carolina ranked fifth among the states in the value of its crops; 
yet its farming is so badly managed that it ranks forty-seventh 
in the value of its livestock per farm, forty-fourth in the number 
of animal units per farm, forty-sixth in the number of dairy 
cows, and forty-eighth in its milk and butter production. Four 
out of five of its farm families scarcely know the taste of butter 
and milk; only three of its counties feed themselves; the state 
spends $170,000,000 a year on imported foodstuffs, and $3,- 
000,000 on imported fertilizers; it is forty-first in the value of 
its farm property per farm; it is ninth or tenth from the top 
in the number of its farm tenants; in the sixty years from 1860 
to 1910, the illiteracy of its native white population increased 
by 212 per cent; and during the long years when it has been pre- 
dominantly an agricultural state, it has produced until the pres- 
ent time no artist of any importance, no literary man of any im- 
portance, no musician of any importance, no great religious leader 
of any importance. As an exhibit of the cultural advantages of an 
agrarian economy, North Carolina is an extremely awkward ex- 
ample for the opponents of industrialism, the fact being that only 
with the coming of industry into the state has it commenced to 
develop the cultural life which the neo-Confederates would like 
to see thriving in the South. 

And lest it be thought that there is something peculiar in the 
history of North Carolina, may I remark that of the ten states 
which in 1925 led the country in proportion of farm tenantry, 
seven belonged to the South; that from 1990 to 1925 the num- 
ber of farm tenants in the South increased at three times the rate 
of the number of farm owners; that the average income for farm 
laborers in the South has steadily decreased since 1899, and is 
now only half the national average—to be exact, about 48 per 
cent of that average; that whereas from 1919 to 1927 the num- 
ber of factory employees in the South increased by 9 per cent, the 
farm population of the South decreased by about 11 per cent; and 
that when the average wage of workers in Southern factories is 
about a third higher than the average gross income per worker 
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on the Southern farm—as it was in 1927, the last year for which 
statistics have been worked out—it is going to be very difficult 
to lure people to the farm merely by objecting to the increased 
pace of industrialism. 

Now it may be argued that it is precisely conditions like these 
which the proposed agrarian revival is designed to improve. The 
proponents of the agrarian view wisely confess in their preface 
that they “do not intend to be very specific in proposing any 
practical measures”—wisely, I say, because not merely the South- 
ern agricultural situation, but the national agricultural situation 
as a whole, is one of the most tangled and troublesome problems 
before the country today. It is, however, of considerable sig- 
nificance that Dr. Clarence Poe, who, I suppose, knows as much 
about the Southern agricultural situation as any man now living, 
in a chapter which he has contributed to a book now publishing, 
proposes as the only possible solution to the agricultural dilemma 
of the South the application of the methods of large-scale in- 
dustry to the farm. The farmer must begin, he thinks, by 
budgeting his income, just as the industrialist does; he must 
spend his money in productive purchases such as machinery and 
livestock, just as the industrialist increases profits through ma- 
chinery; he must standardize his products—the apples commonly 
sold in Virginia and North Carolina, for instance, are likely to 
come from Oregon, where they grade their fruit; he must work 
out some system of codperative marketing; he must adopt some 
better method of financing than the notorious crop-lien system; 
and finally, he must adopt large-scale, scientific methods of stop- 
ping the fearful loss which the South now suffers by soil erosion. 
I am, as may be suspected, no farmer; but as between the literary 
dream of restoring the agrarian South and the practical program 
of the hard-headed editor of The Progressive Farmer, 1 suspect 
that Mr. Poe is more likely to be right. Yet Mr. Poe’s formula 
is the application of industrial technology to the farm. Southern 
industry is here to stay; the only way Southern agriculture can 
keep healthy is by adopting some of the methods of industry. 
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Yet as farms are increasingly mechanized, the old agrarian 
economy, it is clear, must vanish. 

Even if one has grave doubts about a return to old-time agra- 
rianism, however, one must agree that the book in question is 
epochal. It does at any rate suggest a Southern program. All 
around us we see the qualities which gave distinction to Southern 
life threatened or disappearing. The varied local cultures, the 
kindliness, the personal relations, the delight in life for its own 
sake, even the “make it do” philosophy can not continue un- 
changed as industrialism tends more and more to control the 
South. It is at least important that this voice has been raised 
in protest against the current Jaissez-faire economy, for it is 
almost the only voice to be heard. The dominance of a single 
political party has reduced Southern politics to its lowest ebb. 
Neither the editorial writer nor the university professor has 
commonly grappled with the situation. The pulpit is either 
emotional or silent. Here at any rate is a challenge and a pro- 
gram. 

I think it is too late to stop the industrial development of the 
South, and I think it should not be checked; rather should it 
be controlled with reference to the larger needs of Southern life. 
Yet nowhere in the South does one find a balanced program of 
social development worked out with reference to the needs of 
large areas and particular regions. Cut-throat competition is 
apparently considered a sufficient guide, and our political life 
is frankly moribund. Yet that regional planning is no idle dream, 
that broad policies of development can be worked out by the 
codperation of political, civic, economic, and cultural interests, 
is indicated by the relative success of such bodies as the Port of 
New York, created through joint action of the New York and 
New Jersey legislatures and of the Federal government, by the 
attention given the far-sighted Regional Plan for New York 
state, and by the schemes of development for such urban areas 
as those around Cleveland, Washington, and Los Angeles. Un- 
fortunately, in this regard the South, heir of a laissez-faire tradi- 
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tion, is sill content with the most rudimentary social ideas. So 
far, indeed, industry has bristled at the mention of “control” 
and complained that under no circumstances must the flow of 
new capital into the land of docile Anglo-Saxon labor be checked. 
Obviously, however, the time to control industry in relation to a 
social program is while industry is still malleable, and par- 
ticularly now, when the world economic situation is compelling 
a pause in the industrial rhythm. 

I have no panacea. I take it, however, that we view with re- 
gret the passing of some qualities in the Old South, and with 
alarm many of the qualities in the New. Perhaps a fusion of 
the two is impossible. But I am impressed by the fact that al- 
though there are conferences on all sorts of things in the South 
—on education, on agriculture, on religion, on journalism—there 
is no public program for development of the South state by 
state or region by region, and that, so long as the dead hand of 
a one-party system lies heavy upon us, our politics will continue 
to be as meaningless as they have been for the last quarter of a 
century. In the place of Clay, Calhoun, Yancey, Davis, and the 
great race before the flood, we have the monotonous succession 
of demagogues who have disgraced the gubernatorial chair in 
almost every Southern state. If we occasionally export a com- 
petent senator to Washington, the occasion is so unusual as to 
provoke comment. I venture therefore to suggest that we shall 
not make much progress towards a balanced program of life 
in the South until we frankly return to one of the most important 
elements in the Old South; namely, the creation of a party of 
Southern men with Southern principles, either within the Demo- 
cratic party or without it. Our attempts at control of the situa- 
tion have hitherto been casual and non-political, and have scarce- 
ly justified the energy expended on them; and for the most 
part we have simply gone hat in hand to the Federal government 
for national aid which, when it has been granted, has propelled 
us farther in the direction of monotony and mechanization. I 
believe that what we need is not a romantic return to agrarian 
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economy, but a renewed vigor in the political and public life of 
the Southern states. 

Of course, whenever anybody has the temerity to suggest the 
creation of a new political group, one’s first instinct is to smile 
sadly and murmur something about the general rottenness of 
politics and the failure of third-party movements. Increasingly, 
however, the Northern wing of the Democratic party is drifting 
away from the Southern wing; increasingly in the political world 
the South is thrust back upon itself. In place of lamenting the 
situation, should we not rather welcome the opportunity, and 
follow the example of Wisconsin and North Dakota, forming 
within the several states a party whose first interest is the eco- 
nomic and social welfare of the commonwealths concerned? 
However imperfectly the Progressive Republicans and the Non- 
Partisan League in the Middle West may have accomplished their 
aims, they have at least one advantage over anything in the 
South: they are conscious of the needs of the regions they serve, 
they at least presented a forward-looking program for the state. 
And I do not admit that the political life of the South is so mori- 
bund, the situation being as crucial as it is, that no such similar 
political movement can be created here. 

Young people everywhere in the South are thoroughly dis- 
satisfied with the futility of both the major political parties. As 
I have met them, they are willing and eager for competent lead- 
ership. The civilization of industrialism does not satisfy them; 
they are merely resigned to it. Their sense of futility springs 
from the lack of any program of life to which they can adhere. 
If a group of younger men in Tennessee can agree upon a pro- 
gram such as is set forth in 7’/] Take My Stand, it would seem 
that elsewhere in the South similar groups can form. There is 
a new earnestness, a new dissatisfaction nascent in the land, 
which should not be suffered to waste itself in the arid desert 
of machine politics; and I venture to believe that if leaders but 
arise who will express earnest and well founded convictions about 
the future of Southern civilization, they will find a following. 
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I believe in other words in the possibilities of a new states-rights 
movement, originating in the Young South, which will be di- 
rected not towards secession, but towards the creation and de. 
velopment of better commonwealths on a program of a balanced 
agrarian and industrial life determined by the needs of the state 
and not merely by the national pattern of a machine civilization, 

It would be both impossible and presumptuous in me to lay 
down a platform for such a party. But speaking broadly, I be- 
lieve it may be said that in the interest of preserving the states 
as healthy functioning units, such a party should insist that in- 
dustry exists for the welfare of the citizens of the state, not the 
state for industry. It should insist that life is an end in itself, 
not a means for more machines; and to this end, by constitutional 
means, should seek to curb within the South the growth of giant 
industrial concerns which have no other motive than the will to 
create more capital to be invested in more machines in more fac- 
tories. Believing that happiness lies in the personal relations 
of life, it should seek to preserve leisure for Southern workers 
by insisting upon the passage and enforcement of legislation reg- 
ulating the hours of labor. Holding that agriculture is a fun- 
damental need for the commonwealth, such a party would seek to 
divert the attention of legislatures and chambers of commerce 
and universities from an abject reverence for capital to a wise 
and energetic agriculture, seeking to rob the Southern farm of 
the repellent aspects which now too often characterize its life. 
Holding that it is the variety and not the monotony of life which 
makes the South interesting, it will seek to strengthen our un- 
happy local governments, city and county, endeavoring to convince 
our citizens that art, beauty, and play are possibly more important, 
after a certain limit of development is reached, than concrete 
highways and filling stations. In place of the standardized pub- 
lic education unthinkingly adopted by the South in imitation of 
the North, it will seek to create a local education devoted to local 
needs. Above all, it will passionately hold that the prime bus- 
ness of the South is not to become another Pennsylvania or Ohio, | 
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but to cling, so far as is possible amidst a changing world, to 
some of the old-fashioned Southern virtues of kindliness, cour- 
tesy, leisure, and charm. 

Doubtless this vision seems at first acquaintance poetic and 
idealistic beyond dreams. But what alternative, beyond a re- 
signed despair or romantic wish-fulfillments, has any critic of it 
to offer? Are we to sit idly by while the machine politician utters 
his grandiloquent nothings, and the factory builder lures our 
famous docile Anglo-Saxon labor into his mills at the lowest 
wage-rate in the United States? Is the Southern heritage of so 
little consequence that we can toss it aside? Should the thousand 
difficulties that immediately suggest themselves be a sufficient 
reason for an unwise passiveness? Is it not a fact that in its day 
and generation the ante-bellum Southern democracy—adopting 
a platform which, in the conditions of that day, stood for a similar 
program, and fighting militantly for it for decades—was the 
most powerful political group in the country? Are we less than 
our ancestors? No great political movement was ever created 
in the United States which did not at its inception seem to have 
set up a goal so visionary as to be impossible of fulfillment. And 
upon what other terms can Southern culture be preserved from 
senility and slow decay? Beaten once at Appomatox, the South 
has the choice, so far as I can see, between a blind following 
once more of the industrial North into a life which does not on 
the whole seem to make for the happiness declared to be a neces- 
sary consequence, and a unified and coherent life of its own, 
fitted for the South with its peculiar heritage, its special problems 
of race and climate and soil, its rich potentialities for a well 
rounded civilization—the life of a Southern South, in short, fit 
for Southern Americans to live in. 
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THE GREEN MASK 
PLAYERS 


By Vaucun S. ALBERTSON 


HE Green Mask Players, organized twelve years ago 
in Houston, sprang up, like other little-theater groups 


throughout the country, during the ferment of literary 
and dramatic experiment that followed the World War. Their 
story is instructive as a refutation of certain erroneous theories 
concerning the genesis of such groups. Many students of the 
American scene, including some who should know better, speak 
as if the little-theater movement came to the United States like 
some new revelation, awakening the slumbering soul of America 
and causing the wilderness, previously knowing the drama only 
through movie nickelodeons and cheap stock companies, to blos- 
som into clusters of inspired zealots, afire to create new art forms 
and sustained by a Messianic faith that the future of the drama 
had been delivered into their hands. To this impression such 
plays as “The Torchbearers” have contributed (not, it must be 
remarked, without some justification). 

But perhaps the accepted notion needs qualifying. It is gener- 
ally held that the progenitor of the little theaters was the free 
theater of Antoine, established in Paris in 1887. In this theater, 
which startled audiences reared on the “well-made play” and 
unimaginative realism in setting, all the things that we have 
come to associate with our little theaters were present—a non- 
commercial motive, an intimate atmosphere, a friendliness to 
dramatic experiment, and unconventional methods of presenta- 
tion with particular emphasis on suggestion and symbolism in 
staging. Its revolutionary example was soon felt throughout 
Europe; and in the opinion of some dramatic historians, the 
movement reached this country about 1906. But according to 
William Lyons Phelps, its influence was not apparent on this side 
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of the Atlantic until several years later, about 1911 or 1912. 
The first intimate non-commercial theaters in America were nat- 
urally in the East—the Washington Square Players and the 
Theatre Guild of New York being probably the pioneers; and 
thence they spread to the provinces. To this extent the common 
view is correct. The little theaters, in their more technical sense, 
undoubtedly owe their existence to a new impulse coming from 
abroad. 

As the New Testament parable reminds us, however, seeds 
that fall on barren ground seldom sprout. Had there not been 
in America audiences already educated to enjoy good drama and 
recently deprived of their customary fare, it seems to me exceed- 
ingly doubtful that the little-theater movement would ever have 
got beyond a few New York zsthetes. During the second half 
of the nineteenth century and the first decade of the twentieth, 
cultivated Americans had been accustomed to seeing good road 
shows, and all the larger cities had their own stock companies 
dispensing passable drama. Partly as a result of increasing rail- 
road fares, however, the first-rate companies began to make their 
stops farther and farther apart, and, finally, to discontinue their 
tours altogether. Moreover, with the advent of the moving 
picture the illiterate and half-educated turned with the mob’s 
usual passion for novelty to this new and cheaper form of enter- 
tainment, which, they found, taxed their minds even less than the 
time-honoured clichés of spoken melodrama. The box-office 
receipts of the stock companies consequently fell off, and they 
commenced to close their doors in increasing numbers. Which 
one of these factors administered the coup de grace to the com- 
mercial theater, it is difficult to say; perhaps neither did. But 
when the troubled darkness of the World War lifted, the stage 
was, outside, of New York, to all intents and purposes dead. 
This left the people who liked and were accustomed to spoken 
drama with the alternative of either doing without, or of pro- 
ducing plays for themselves. Expediency inclined them toward 
the new dramatic tendencies; and intimate, experimental play- 
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producing organizations sprang up dedicated largely to the one- 
act play. But it is quite likely that even if the “théZtre intime” 
had never been heard of, we should have had a steadily growing 
interest in amateur dramatics, though perhaps of a slightly differ- 
ent complexion. 

What is more, although the fact has been neglected in dealing 
with the little-theater movement, there always were dramatic 
clubs in the United States, conducted exclusively for the pleasure 
of the participants and sometimes capable of worth-while work. 
Amateur drama was handicapped by the heritage of the frontier, 
which had little need of recourse to make-believe, and by the 
prejudice against “play-acting” that was part of rural America’s 
Puritan tradition. But the middle class in the larger towns found 
community theatricals as unfailing a source of amusement as did 
Dickens and his Victorian contemporaries in England. Their 
enthusiasm was such, indeed, that in the ’eighties the less success- 
ful actors could support themselves during dull seasons by going 
from one town to another directing plays and operettas.' The 
productions may have been a little shamefacedly disguised as 
temperance propaganda, and The Cricket on the Hearth and Ten 
Nights in a Bar-room may have been more in favor than Shakes- 
peare and Sheridan; but such theatricals at least served as a train- 
ing school which furnished the raw material for the more self- 
conscious little theaters that succeeded them. Thus the little 
theater found both its audience and its players to a large extent 
ready-made. It created neither; and any view of the movement 
which regards it as a sort of spontaneous generation, or attempts 
to explain it purely in ideational terms, is essentially false. 

All these facts are clearly apparent in the circumstances leading 
up to the formation of the Green Mask Players. Long before 
a little theater was so much as thought of in Houston, the more 


*These itinerant directors staged entertainments for lodges, churches, or any other organ- 
izations that might be interested, in return for a guarantee of expenses and some agreed pet 
centage of what was taken in at the door. They generally played one of the leads themselves 
but recruited the rest of the cast from local talent, trying out aspirants for the various réles 
much as the little-theater director does today. It is an entertainment similar to one of these 
that Theodore Dreiser describes in his early novel Sister Carrie. 
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cultured citizens were acquainted with well presented drama and 
were themselves used to acting in plays. Houston has always 
had the reputation of being a “good show town”. Even before 
the railroads provided easy communication with the East, travel- 
ing companies, after stopping at New Orleans, made the voyage 
to Galveston and ascended the channel to play in the city. 
Dramatic clubs, many of them serious in purpose, existed at least 
from the ’nineties on. The Mansfield Players, for example, with 
all due allowance for the charitable disposition of those who still 
remember their productions, maintained standards that many little 
theaters would do well to emulate. More directly related to the 
Green Mask Players were the spring productions of the College 
Women’s Club. These annual bills, sometimes consisting of a 
single three-act play and sometimes of the orthodox combination 
of three one-act plays dear to the hearts of the earlier little 
theaters, were under the direction of such men as Dr. Stockton 
Axson, head of the Department of English at The Rice Institute, 
and enlisted the most distinguished talent available. The casts 
may not have been composed exclusively of great actors, but 
neither were they made up of stage-struck debutantes, bankers’ 
wives, and young men-about-town eager to strut before the foot- 
lights, as some people would have us believe of all amateur per- 
formances before the advent of the little theaters; for in one cast 
at least was the world-famous scientist Julian Huxley, grandson 
of Darwin’s “Bulldog”—at that time occupying the chair of 
Biology at The Rice Institute. 

According to the testimony of several persons with whom I 
have talked, the idea of forming the Green Mask Players grew 
rather directly out of the last and most successful of the programs 
of the College Women’s Club in the spring of 1919. Schemes 
for the organization of a little theater were apparently more or 
less in the air at the time, however, as a contemporary press notice 
says: 

Many people in the city who have been talking of establishing a little 


theatre in Houston will be likely glad to know that already such a theatre 
is in existence. 
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In all probability, this group of players represented the crystalliza- 
tion of a fairly widespread and diffused interest, not only in 
Houston, but throughout Texas. The Petit Théatre du Vieux 
Carré of New Orleans, it will be recalled, had already been in 
existence for a year or more, and the Little Theatre of Dallas, 
destined to gain more extensixe recognition than any other group 
in the state, was to be organized the following year. Neverthe- 
less, the fact is not to be ignored that the two persons most influ- 
ential in the establishment of the Green Mask Players, Mrs, 
Mary Waldo, a prominent club woman, and John Clark Tidden, 
of the Department of Art at The Rice Institute, had also been 
moving spirits in the productions of the College Women’s Club. 

The first notice which the Green Mask Players received in 
the Houston newspapers was a brief item in the Chronicle appear- 
ing January 27, 1920. A feature article, however, written dur- 
ing the last year of this pioneer little theater’s existence, states 
that it was founded by Mrs. Waldo and John Clark Tidden in 
November, 1919.? Plans, of course, must have been taking 
shape much earlier. Besides the two persons already mentioned, 
there were associated in the undertaking Miss Blanche Higgan- 
botham, Charles C. McRae, Mrs. H. L. Robinson, Miss Julia 
Ideson, Leonard C. Barrell, J. T. Rather, Jr., Mrs. John C. Tid- 
den, Mrs. Charles Fitzgerald, and Miss Caroline Levy. The 
members of this group, all of them influential in the social and 
cultural life of Houston, were the persons responsible for placing 
the organization on a sound working basis. 

Miss Higganbotham,’ a teacher in the Houston Public Schools, 
and now principal of the Sidney Lanier Junior High School, was 
elected president; and John Clark Tidden, with his wealth of 
talent and artistic background, was chosen art director. Miss 


*Houston Chronicle, Oct. 28, 1923, p. 37. 
© main source of information concerning the Green Mask Players is a scrapbook of 
clippings, programs, and correspondence preserved by Miss Blanche Higganbotham, who ba 
very kindly allowed the use of the collection in the preparation of this sketch. For assistant 
in gathering facts concerning amateur dramatics in Houston, thanks are also due to t& 
following persons: Miss Ruth Blackwell, Miss Dorothy Ethel Seaman, and Miss Rut 
Waples, all of Houston. 
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Julia Hogan of Dallas, who had been engaged in war work in 
Houston as secretary of the Y. W. C. A., and who at the time was 
presenting pageants for the National Executive Board of the 
Y. W. C. A., was procured as a director and an early date was set 
for performance of three one-act plays. 

Miss Higganbotham declared in an official statement to the 
press, “We distinctly are not a so-called highbrow organization” ; 
and the newly organized players made from the beginning a direct 
appeal for popular support. The response was generous. Civic 
pride was aroused, and with the mushroom-like suddenness charac- 
teristic of such developments in American cities, the work of the 
players became almost overnight a community enterprise. Con- 
gratulatory stories appeared at once in all the newspapers, calling 
attention to the fact that Houston was the first city in Texas to 
have a little theater, and more concrete expressions of good will 
were not long in forthcoming. The auditorium of the old South 
End Junior High School was promptly secured for the presenta- 
tion of plays, and Jesse Jones, Houston’s canny patron saint, 
donated his garage on Travis Street for rehearsals. Fifty prom- 
inent citizens gave twenty-five dollars each to guarantee the new 
organization against any lack of funds during its first season, and 
ten-dollar season tickets were liberally subscribed to. 

The first bill, it was decided, should consist of: The Florist 
Shop by Winifred Hawkridge, Mrs. Pat and the Law by Mary 
Aldis, and Lima Beans by Alfred Kreymborg—all products of 
the little-theater movement in the East. Originally scheduled 
for March 4, the performance had to be postponed until March 
25 because of the death of Miss Hogan’s mother. This delay, 
however, in no wise dampened the ardor of the critics, who were 
unreserved in their acclamations. One, referring primarily to 
Lima Beans, made the following pronouncement: 

The presentation of this piece was difficult due to the unusual character 

of the play. Critics who have marvelled at the hardihood of the players 

in attempting to stage so subtle an expression of dramatic art before a 


Houston audience were silenced by the intense appreciation with which 
the play was received. 
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The other reviews were in the same tone, commenting with vary- 
ing emphasis on the professional quality of the stagecraft, the 
repeated curtain calls, and the intimate rapport established be- 
tween actors and audience. 

In appraising these testimonials something, it is true, must be 
allowed for the fact that in matters of dramatic criticism the 
Houston newspapers are notoriously susceptible to the bland and 
saponaceous qualities of theatrical advertising: even such staunch 
and clear-sighted champions of artistic merit as the late Miss 
Ellen D. MacCoquordale, probably the most competent critic the 
city has produced, have been infected to some degree. Still, this 
factor is not generally so influential in determining dramatic 
judgments on amateur performances, where little or no advertis- 
ing is at stake; and in this instance, I find the estimate of the 
critics confirmed by people of taste and frankness with whom | 
have talked. Dr. Axson, who almost ever since the foundation 
of The Rice Institute has been the city’s final authority on literary 
and dramatic questions, spoke of the work of the Green Mask 
Players during their first season with an appreciative warmth 
almost equal to that of the professional newspaper claques. 
Speaking in May, 1920, of the eager anticipation with which he 
looked forward to seeing the players in their third and last bill 
of the season, Shaw’s You Never Can Tell, he said: 

Out of amateur theatricals some very significant things have grown; 
Antoine’s free theatre began with amateurs; so did the modern Irish drama 
and the Washington Square Players. Under the expert coaching of Miss 
Hogan, there is no knowing what will develop out of the Houston move- 
ment. Civic pride should interest us in the Green Mask Players. But 
merely individual desire for an evening of laughter and delight will be 


sufficient incentive to go to the Junior High School on Thursday or Friday, 
next, 


To follow the career of the Green Mask Players step by step 
would extend this essay beyond its predetermined limits, and 
would, I fear, prove tedious. Instead, I shall strive merely to 
indicate the many-sidedness of their program and the extent of 
the cultural influence which they exerted. 
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The primary purpose of the organization was, properly, the 
sincere and effective production of plays, and the selections were 
remarkable alike for their variety and for their merit. Four to 
six bills were customarily presented during a season, with occa- 
sional special performances. A study of the playbills reveals 
neither freakishness nor pandering to popular taste. The players 
did, to be sure, share in some degree in the current idolatry of the 
one-act play, but their devotion was never exclusive or slavish. 
Beginning with Bernard Shaw’s You Never Can Tell during their 
first season, the players consistently produced a generous propor- 
tion of longer pieces. Among these were Tea for Three by Roi 
C. Megrue, The Pigeon by John Galsworthy, and Belinda by A. 
A. Milne. Notable among shorter plays by the better known 
modern dramatists were Synge’s Riders to the Sea, Chekov’s The 
Boor, Lord Dunsany’s A Night at an Inn, and Anatole France’s 
two-act medieval comedy, The Man Who Married a Dumb Wife. 
Significant indeed in this list, I think, is the absence of any overt 
“artiness” or “heaviness”. 

Most important among the secondary functions which the 
Green Mask Players assumed was the encouragement of play- 
writing. In this I do not pretend that they were unique. Al- 
most all the more vital little theaters have perceived that the 
creation of fresh dramatic material is at once the source and 
the justification of all the arts of the stage, and that they must 
either go the way of the commercial theaters, or, by deliberate 
effort, insure the continued flow of the life-blood that feeds their 
tissues. Moreover, they have rightly conceived of themselves 
as laboratories hospitable to experiment and obligated to take 
the risk that the professional managers, with their heavy invest- 
ment, can not afford. 

During their second season, in the spring of 1921, the Green 
Mask Players courageously produced plays by two members of 
the Houston literati. These were Tomski by Mrs. Mabel Guinan 
Orr and Two Crooks and a Lady by Eugene Pillot. Though 
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there are some in Houston who may be so bold as to suggest that 
the gods both of propriety and critical judgment may have been 
nodding on the occasion of this first venture, it indicated a bent 
that in the succeeding seasons of 1921-22 and 1922-23 bore most 
laudable fruit. I refer to the play-writing contests conducted by 
the Green Mask Players in those years. 

The first of these contests was made possible by the gift of 
one hundred dollars from an anonymous friend of the organ- 
ization. It was restricted to residents of Harris County, and 
specified as its conditions, the submission of an original one-act 
play of sufficient merit for production by the players. Out of a 
field of twenty-six contestants, Mrs. Orr, who had already re- 
ceived recognition the previous season, won the prize with her 
play, The Boy Jones, which was presented as a part of the Green 
Mask Players’ last bill of the year. 

The second contest was on a more pretentious scale. The 
competition was thrown open to all residents of Texas, and sums 
of $150, $75, and $25 were offered as first, second, and third 
prizes respectively. The response was surprising. Sixty-five 
plays were submitted, twenty-one from Houston, thirteen from 
Dallas, eight from Austin, and single entries from San Antonio, 
El] Paso, Port Arthur, Galveston, and other cities and towns 
throughout the state. This time the first award went to John 
William Rogers of Dallas, whose character study, Judge Lynch, 
with its homely, penetrating psychology, marked him as a dramatic 
craftsman of the first rank. It was this play that a few years 
later won for the Little Theatre of Dallas the coveted Belasco 
Cup. 

As another adjunct to their program, the Green Mask 
Players undertook to familiarize themselves and the general pub- 
lic with the work being done by other little theaters. Mrs. 
Helen Pitkin Scherz of the New Orleans Little Theatre is 
recorded as having addressed the players in the spring of 1921; 
on February 15 Oliver Hinsdell, then, of course, not so famous 
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as he has become since the inauguration of his brilliant career as 
director of the Little Theatre of Dallas, gave a reading before 
the group; and apparently as a final gesture, the players spon- 
sored a performance in Houston of Sir Arthur Pinero’s The 
Magistrate by the University of Texas Curtain Club. 

At the opening of their fifth and last season in the autumn of 
1923, the Green Mask Players appeared to be firmly estab- 
lished. Judging from a resumé of their history and plans in the 
Houston Chronicle, one would say that there was every prospect 
of long and flourishing life. They are praised for their business 
acumen as well as for their artistic success, and the organization, 
it seems, was looking forward to using the new Scottish Rite 
Cathedral, then just being completed. In the not too distant 
future lay the hope of having their own playhouse. There is 
certainly no hint of impending dissolution. Nevertheless, this 
season only one bill was presented, early in December, and during 
the winter they formally disbanded, the funds remaining in the 
treasury being appropriated to periodic readings. 

The causes that lay behind this sudden decision are obscure, 
and in the absence of full and trustworthy information, must be 
inferred. They are certainly not adequately explained in the 
letter sent to the holders of season tickets, which stated: 

It is with sincere regret that we announce to our subscribers that we find 
it advisable to discontinue the organization. This action is made necessary 
by the fact that there has not been a sufficient response to our call for 
subscriptions, 
The aforementioned article in the Chronicle refers with approval 
to the fact that the Green Mask Players intended, at the open- 
ing of their final season, to limit their audiences to subscribing 
members, and it is quite probable that they may have overreached 
themselves. When they were organized, however, they had no 
difficulty in securing the donation of more than a thousand dollars, 
and unless other factors had alienated public support, I do not 
think it likely that a single error in business policy would have 
resulted so disastrously. We must seek deeper and ascertain 
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what factors deprived them of the whole-hearted community back. 
ing they had at first enjoyed. 

Unquestionably one influence that contributed to their dissolu- 
tion was the schism in the fall of 1921, which resulted in the 
formation of the Rice Dramatic Club. This occurred, of course, 
a full two seasons before the Green Mask Players finally dis- 
banded, and I do not wish to imply that the establishment of the 
Rice players dealt the parent group a blow the effects of which 
were immediately apparent. However, I am convinced that it 
did very definitely put an end to any possibility of the Green 
Mask Players’ becoming a permanent focus of dramatic interest 
in Houston; for it meant an inevitable diversion of one of the 
principal streams of talent that had enriched the organization 
during the first two years of its existence, and involved, in par- 
ticular, the secession of John Clark Tidden, whose versatile 
genius, expressing itself with equal facility in costuming, scenic- 
designing, make-up, acting, and direction, had been responsible 
for much of the artistic excellence of the productions of the 
Green Mask Players. 

From the very outset, the players had drawn heavily on both 
the faculty and student body of The Rice Institute. Mr. Tidden 
was not the only one who had contributed to their productions. 
Mrs. Tidden was hardly less talented than her husband in acting 
and costume design; H. H. Ricker of the Department of Physics 
at the Institute solved the lighting problems for the Green 
Mask Players during their first season; J. T. Rather, Jr., a 
graduate student, was one of the charter members and the first 
publicity director; H. O. Nicholas of the Department of English 
and Dr. J. W. Slaughter, known to most citizens of Houston 
to-day as director of the Community Chest, figured prominently 
among the casts; and there were students associated with the 
organization who have since distinguished themselves on the stage 
and in related arts. Worthy of particular mention among this 
last group are Margaret Brisbine, one of the most promising 
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young painters who have come out of Houston, and Jean Sproule, 
who had a minor réle in The Miracle. 

As I have said, the establishment of the Rice Dramatic Club 
did not make any immediate impression on the fortunes of the 
Green Mask Players. A number of Rice students and faculty 
members, including some of those mentioned, continued their 
connection with the older group, and even during the players’ last 
two seasons they still commanded considerable interest from the 
university, as is attested by the fact that Dr. Curtis Walker of the 
Department of History and Mrs. R. A. Tsanoff, wife of the 
professor of Philosophy, served on the committees which chose 
the prize-winning plays in the contest conducted in the two 
years following the organization of the Rice Dramatic Club. 
The consequences were cumulative, however. Newer members 


of the faculty who were interested in the drama were naturally 
inclined to expend their energies with the university group, and 


student talent came in time to be monopolized almost exclusively 
by it. Thus was terminated what had been a most intimate and 
fruitful alliance between Town and Gown, and one such as has 
had few parallels in the history of the little-theater movement. 

Then, too, it may be inferred that there was a gradual falling 
away of the fickle social leaders, business magnates, and others 
with only a pseudo-interest in the drama, who had originally 
identified themselves with the enterprise merely because it was 
the thing to do. Damaging as this defection probably was in 
terms of prestige and financial backing, the Green Mask 
Players might have survived and even profited artistically by it, 
had they retained command of the undivided talent of city and 
university. But they did not, and one of the most auspiciously 
inaugurated little theaters in the South disbanded after a brief 
career of four brilliant seasons. 

In conclusion, it may not be amiss to glance at the rival organ- 


izations which have succeeded the Green Mask Players in 
Houston. The Rice Dramatic Club has proved to be the most 
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vigorous scion, having successfully weathered a series of crises, 
several radical reversals of policy, and the continued handicap, 
common to most college dramatic clubs, of having among its 
members a large number of habitual “joiners” and students with 
the star complex. The Houston Little Theatre, started in 1925, 
has been sickly from its inception, and has never even approxi- 
mated either the achievement or the influence of the Little The- 
atre of Dallas and other more important amateur groups in the 
state.” The Red Lantern Players, notable for the bona fide 
Greenwich-Village atmosphere which they have been able to 
provide in their barn-like playhouse, have never been anything 
but a neighborhood organization, catering exclusively to the 
“Heights”. Whether these groups will ever consolidate, and so 
secure adequate facilities for the production of amateur plays in 
Houston, is at best problematical; and the lamentable amount of 
jealousy and bad blood that exist among them makes any such 
consolidation unlikely in the near future. 

Regardless, however, of the success or failure of those who 
have succeeded them as “torchbearers” in Houston, the Green 
Mask Players made a rich and lasting contribution to the cul- 
tural life of the city during probably the most crucial stage of 
its metropolitan development. Other considerations can sub- 
tract nothing from this. Mrs. Dudley Davis, before her mar- 
riage one of the most discriminating young newspaper women in 

“The Rice Dramatic Club was some three years recovering from the loss of John Clark 
Tidden in the early winter of 1925, but under the very able direction of Mr. James H. Smith 
of the Department of English it revived during the season of 1928-29. During the season 
of 1929-30 it bid fair to assume the proportions of a civic repertoire company, renting the old 
“legit” theatre on Texas Avenue, conducting extensive advertising campaigns, and attracting 
large houses in addition to an imposing subscription list. 

“The Houston Little Theatre was, according to a story in one of the Houston newspapers 
in the winter of 1922, organized about the same time as the Rice Dramatic Club. There 
no record, however, of any production before December, 1925. Though it has had the back- 
ing of money and the patronage of the city’s Four Hundred, its director has sometimes allowed 
himself to be swayed by social considerations and has repeatedly demonstrated himself power 
less to heal the incessant feuds that have crippled the organization from its birth. These 
facts, combined with a persistent taint of artiness, slovenly staging, and careless direction, 


have reduced interest among the intelligent theater-goers of Houston to a minimum, and it 
has hardly been a community enterprise in anything but name. 
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Houston, went to the heart of the matter when she said during 
the third season of the Green Mask Players’ work: 


This group has been . . . a rallying point for people with various sorts of 
creative talents, artists, writers, students of dramatic expression. Just here, 
in its fostering of the creative spark, is one of the greatest contributions of 
the Little Theatre. 
Any group which performed such a service is assured of subjec- 
tive immortality: it lives in every artist it encouraged; and that, 
in this age of change and relativity, is about the only sort of im- 
mortality to which either individuals or institutions may well 


aspire. 


ONLY THE DREAM IS REAL 


By AnpvErson M. Scruccs 


Ox y the dream is real. There is no plan 
Transcending even a rose’s timid glory, 

A cricket’s summer song. The ways of man 
Are stupors of the flesh, and transitory. 
There is no truth but dreams; yet man must spend 
His gift of quiet days in storm and stress, 
Unheeding that a single breath will end 

With one swift stroke the hoax of worldliness. 


Only the dream will last. Some distant day 
The wheels will falter, and the silent sun 
Will see the last beam leveled to decay 
And all man’s futile clangor spent and done. 
Yet after brick and steel and stone are gone, 
And flesh and blood are dust, the dream lives on. 
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NEGRO SUFFRAGE AND 
THE SOUTH 


By James SaMuEL STEMONs 


HE conspicuous part played by Negroes in the recent suc- 

cessful fight against the confirmation of the appointment 

of John J. Parker to the Federal Supreme Court brings 
into bolder relief the entire question of Negro suffrage in Amer- 
ica, and especially in those states south of the Mason and Dixon 
Line. Negro hostility to Judge Parker was based on a speech 
accredited to him in connection with his campaign on the Repub- 
lican ticket in 1920 for the governorship of North Carolina. The 
part of that speech, as reported by the Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, Daily News, that was most offensive to Negroes reads as 
follows: 

The Republican party in North Carolina has accepted the amendment 

[a measure for disfranchising Negroes in that state] in the spirit in which 
it was passed and the Negro has so accepted it... . The Negro as a class 
does not desire to enter politics. The Republican party of North Carolina 
does not desire him to do so. We recognize the fact that he has not yet 
reached that stage in his development when he can share the burdens and 
responsibilities of government. . . . The participation of the Negro in 
politics is a source of evil and danger to both races and is not desired by 
the wise men of either race. 

In order more deeply to appreciate the significance of this con- 
troversy, it will be necessary to go rather fully into the question 
of Negro suffrage, and especially to consider the Fifteenth and 
then the Fourteenth Amendments to the Federal Constitution, 
on which the controversy is based. It will be recalled that the 
Fifteenth Amendment was really intended to supersede the Four- 
teenth Amendment, and reads as follows: 


Section 1. The right of citizens of the United States to vote shall 
not be denied or abridged by the United States or by any State on account 
of race, color, or previous condition of servitude. 

Section 2. The Congress shall have power to enforce this article by 
appropriate legislation. 
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The Fourteenth Amendment provides thus: 


Section 2. Representatives shall be apportioned among the several States 
according to their respective numbers, counting the whole number of per- 
sons in each State, excluding Indians not taxed. But when the right to 
vote at any election . . . is denied to any of the male inhabitants of such 
State . . . the basis of representation therein shall be reduced in the propor- 
tion which the number of such male citizens shall bear to the whole num- 

_ ber of male citizens twenty-one years of age in such State. 


The Fifteenth Amendment has long been, either directly or 
indirectly, the center of the most bitter racial and sectional strife 
that has afflicted this country since the Civil War. Speaking 
broadly, it is only to the extent that enforcement of this amend- 
ment is favored by one section, and opposed by the other, that 
there is any real line of cleavage between the North and the 
South. This being true, it seems clear that real progress in 
adjusting relations between the races will be impossible while the 
Fifteenth Amendment remains a controversial issue. 

How to dispose of this issue conciliatingly, consistently, and 
constructively, is a problem that long has baffled the ripest minds. 
As matters stand, it is useless to try to determine the wisdom or 
unwisdom of the conceptions back of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
or the righteousness or unrighteousness of its application. At 
least this much is certain: that both sides will remain adamant in 
their opinions, one in the affirmative, the other in the negative 
position. For this reason, there are really but two questions 
regarding the Fifteenth Amendment that can be discussed profit- 
ably: Has the Amendment a reasonable possibility of being en- 
forced? and, What would be the probable effects of its enforce- 
ment, or attempted enforcement, upon relations between the 
races? 

I shall attempt to answer these questions in accordance with 
known facts and prevailing tendencies. First of all, it must be 
evident to every rational observer that unless and until there is a 
radical change of thought and feeling throughout the entire 
country regarding Negro suffrage in the South, colored people 
will not be allowed any extensive use of the ballot in that section 
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except at the point of the bayonet, the Fifteenth or the Fiftieth 
Amendment to the Federal Constitution to the contrary notwith. 
standing. Proof? For decades the slightest attempt of Negroes 
to exercise their right of franchise in almost any section of the 
South has resulted in reprisals, ranging in violence from simple 
assault and murder to some of the most unrestrained outbursts of 
passion and slaughter that the South, or civilization, has ever 
known. 

Instance after instance of such outbreaks could easily be cited, 
from the Wilmington, North Carolina, political riots in 1900 
(when, according to sober observers, adjustment of relations b- 
tween the races in that state was retarded for more than fifty 
years)’ to the clash in Texas in 1927, when the Federal Supreme 
Court intervened to sustain the Negro’s political rights. But the 
purpose of this article will be served when I relate a single incident 
in this connection: 

After the November, 1920, election the country was shocked 
by newspaper reports of a serious political riot between the races 
at Ocoee, Florida. As frequently seems to be the case where 
such racial disturbances are concerned, the newspaper accounts of 
this tragedy were meager and evasive. The simple statement 
was made that the riot, which was reported to have resulted in 
the killing of several Negroes and the wrecking and burning of 
several Negro homes, churches, schools, and business establish- 
ments, was occasioned by the insistence of a solitary Negro on his 
right to vote, after he had been duly qualified. But the Decen- 
ber, 1920, issue of the New York Crisis carried a pathetic letter 
from a correspondent which threw much additional light on the 
incident. The most pertinent parts of that letter follow: 

I am sure that you know something of the recent wholesale slaughter of 


colored people at Ocoee, Florida, but I am afraid that you don’t know 
what a large number of people were burned in 25 houses. I know from 


*Close students of the situation are now agreed that the Wilmington riot was directly 
responsible for the seemingly concerted movement of several Southern states to disfranchit 
the Negro through legal subterfuges. Mississippi was the only state which at that time ba 
attempted, through the Grandfather Clause, to circumvent the Fifteenth Amendment. Five 
years later nine states had enacted laws to the same general end. 
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good authority that there were three wagon loads of bodies. Of course 

the Florida papers only told that one man was lynched and five or six 

killed, and the burning of 25 homes. All of the colored people who 
escaped are afraid to tell anything, but God knows it is terrible here and 

I do pray that you and your co-workers can have these murderers punished. 

I cannot sign my name, as I am afraid. . . . I do hope that you will be able 

to have something done to protect the lives of our people down here. .. . 

Often when reading about conditions in the South I thought they were 

exaggerated, but I find that nothing has pictured the conditions as horrible 

as they are. . .. Don’t say how this information was given, as I may not be 

as lucky to get away as others have. 

The very nature of racial conditions in the South indicates that 
Federal intervention, at this late day, would merely make matters 
worse, and result in endless repetitions of the Ocoee outbreak. 
That is a price that no sane person, colored or white, would be 
willing to pay for enforcement of the Fifteenth Amendment, 
even assuming that any national administration would seriously 
attempt it. 

For fully twenty-five years following its adoption, however, 
friends of the Negro insisted that the Fifteenth Amendment 
ought to be rigidly enforced. In the year 1890 Henry Cabot 
Lodge sponsored the Federal Election Bill, which was passed by 
the United States House of Representatives, but rejected by the 
Senate. This measure came to be known as the Force Bill. The 
Republican Party went down to defeat in the presidential election 
that followed, and the very term “Force Bill” has been anathema 
toitever since. For more than two decades thereafter, however, 
Negro leaders, and many white sympathizers with the Negro 
cause, continued to clamor for Federal enforcement of the Fif- 
teenth Amendment. But Negroes gradually abandoned hope of 
obtaining such drastic action by Congress, and shifted their at- 
tention to the Fourteenth Amendment. 

The first serious attempt to enforce the Fourteenth Amendment 
was made in the year 1908, during the administration of President 
Roosevelt, when what was known as the Crumpacker Bill for 
reducing Southern representation was considered by Congress. 
It later became known that Booker T. Washington, in a private 
interview with Mr. Roosevelt, had convinced him that reduction 
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of Southern representation would be a dangerous experiment. 
President Roosevelt then served notice on Representative Crum- 
packer that if the bill were passed he would veto it. That killed 
the movement for the time. 

But of late years the fight has been resumed with renewed 
vigor. The National Association for the Advancement of Col- 
ored People is the most powerful organization in the country 
devoted to the interests of Negroes. It numbers among its mem- 
bers hundreds of white persons, some of whom are of national 
prominence, and almost all of the outstanding Negroes of the 
country. This Association published as the most ambitious part 
of its programme for 1921 the following goal: “Enfranchise- 
ment of the Negro in the South, or reduction of Southern repre- 
sentation.” There is scarcely an important Negro organization 
in the country, a Negro publication, or an individual Negro of 
any pretensions who is not in the fullest sympathy with this 
proposition. 

But it might be pertinent to consider what would be the logical 
consequences of enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment. 
Despite the violent outbursts of passion from the South that greet 
the merest suggestion to this effect, such enforcement could cause 
no conceivable estrangement between the races. Any resultant 
friction would be but slight and transitory, because, instead of 
giving the Negro greater political power in the South, it would 
deprive him of what little power he now has. Under present 
conditions, the political rights of Negroes are being merely held 
in abeyance. Enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment would 
abolish them completely. 

The real motive back of these outbursts of Southern men is 
not objection to the reduction of Southern representation, but 
resentment of any seeming disposition on the part of Congress to 
discipline the South for its methods of dealing with the Negro. 
And Congress recoils from the task, not because of any com- 
punction about reducing Southern representation, but because it 
does not want to be placed in the position of seeming to chastise 
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the South for any of its policies regarding the Negro. Several 
years ago Senator John Sharp Williams, in discussing the Crum- 
packer Amendment, tersely stated the position of the militant 
South when he dramatically declared: 


The South is quite ready to have her representation reduced, if the 
country is ready to have disfranchisement thus legalized on the basis of race. 
And, truly, enforcement of the Fourteenth Amendment means 

nothing more or less than that the South would pay in reduced 
representation for its cherished dream of “legally” disfranchising 
the Negro. And what compensation would Negroes receive for 
thus subscribing to their own disfranchisement in the South? Not 
one conceivable advantage, either in the North or in the South. 
No one even pretends that it would give the Negro greater voice 
in government, either in the North or in the South, but merely 
that it would give the South less voice in national government. 
Just what good it would do the Negro for the South to have less 
voice in national affairs must be left to the explanation of those 
who are so frantically striving to bring about such a situation. 

As has already been intimated, reduction of Southern represen- 
tation might, and doubtless would, increase the power of the 
Republican party, regarded by the average Negro as the source 
of all his political blessings, past, present, and prospective. But 
the Negro deceives himself if he imagines that an increase in the 
power of either of the dominant political parties would bode him 
any especial good. The truth is, the stronger either party be- 
comes, the more indifferent is it likely to grow to the wishes and 
interests of the public in general, and to inarticulate classes in 
particular. Any approach to one-party government in America 
would be bad for the country. It would be a calamity for the 
Negro. 

But has the Negro no hope for relief from his debasing and 
humiliating status in the South? Must he continue, year after 
year, and decade after decade, under the crushing feeling that, 
regardless of his moral or mental or financial qualifications, he 
has no recognized part in the government to which he owes al- 
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legiance and pays tribute? I believe not. I think it possible so 
to change conditions as to cause Negroes to be regarded by all 
fair-minded persons as political assets to the South, or to any 
other region, instead of political liabilities, as is now undeniably 
the case. But the key to this situation rests largely with Negroes 
themselves. The fact must be firmly grasped that, however 
much the attitude of Southern people toward Negroes in politics 
may now savor of mere prejudice and passion gone mad, it was 
born of conditions that were far more plausible and substantial, 
to wit: the unbridled abuse by Negroes of the elective fran- 
chise, and their slavish subserviency to the basest and most sinister 
political influences that this country has ever known. Such lapses 
may have been excusable, and to be expected, on the part of 
ignorant ex-slaves. But long and earnest observation and reflec- 
tion have convinced me that the political status of Negroes in the 
South today is less a reflection of post-bellum ignorance than of 
present-day blindness, stupidity, and, far too often, downright 
venality on the part of that race as a voting group. 

The record of Negroes in the North, where their right to vote 
is not questioned, gives color to the claim of Southern politicians 
that the Negro does not deserve the franchise. It would be 
difficult to cite a single election in any Northern metropolitan 
center in which the Negro masses have failed eagerly and avidly 
to join with the reactionary forces on any and every clear-cut issue 
between civic decency and indecency, political honesty and dis- 
honesty. It matters not to them that the press, the church, the 
clergy, and the organized forces of common decency are arrayed 
on one side; they are deaf to all appeals, save from the political 
corruptionists and schemers arrayed on the other. I could filla 
book with instances of the way in which Negroes have made them- 
selves notorious by becoming the tools of vicious political rings. 
But only a few examples are needed to confirm this contention. 

Several years ago I was a private detective. At that time many 
of the more responsible residents of a city less than a hundred 
miles from Atlantic City were being driven to desperation over 
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the unrestrained vice and corruption that were being fostered by 
the dominant political ring of that city. These citizens finally 
launched a reform movement for the purpose of doing away with 
these conditions. A few days before the election, at the request 
of this reform party, I, in company with two white detectives, 
was sent to that city for the purpose of frustrating some of the 
well known schemes for carrying elections, such as repeating, 
ballot-box stuffing, and vote-buying, which the reformers be- 
lieved would be resorted to. I had heard much in former years 
about methods used to defy and defeat the popular will. But I 
was not prepared for the utter depravity that I saw at this 
election. 

As a detective, I was supposed as part of my duty to ingratiate 
myself with the voters, and learn just what was taking place 
among them. On election day a white politician, with flashy 
clothes, craven face, crafty smirk, hat cocked to one side, and cigar 
pointing toward the zenith from a corner of his mouth, presided 
over a curtained booth but a few feet from the voting booth in 
the midst of a dense Negro settlement. As each Negro presented 
himself for voting, this officious personage would pilot him to his 
private booth. Very shortly they would emerge, the Negro 
almost invariably wiping his mouth with one hand and ostenta- 
tiously pocketing something with the other. Casually asking a 
number of voters what it all meant, I was calmly informed that 
the men were being paid in money and a drink of whiskey for 
their votes. More than this, every Negro with whom I talked, 
and I made it a point to talk with as many as I could, frankly told 
me either that he had voted, and had been paid for it, or that he 
was holding out for a higher price. Numerous others approached 
me with unfeigned solicitude, and engaged me in a conversation 
something like this: 

“Have you voted yet?” 

“No”, I would answer. 

“Well, take my advice, and don’t vote till late in the afternoon. 
They are paying only fifty cents now. But if you wait till it is 
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almost time for the polls to close, they are likely to be paying as 
much as a dollar, or even a dollar and a half.” 

Others, seeming somewhat dubious about the propriety of such 
proceedings, sought to justify themselves with reasonings to this 
effect: “This is the white man’s fight. Regardless of how it 
goes, he will get all of the glory, all of the jobs, and all of the 
money. All that the Negro can hope for is what little his vote 
may bring him. So, no one can blame him for getting that little 
bit.” 

That true white friends of Negroes are at times deeply con- 
cerned about their low conception of political honor and responsi- 
bility is demonstrated by the following incident: About twenty- 
four years ago I attended a mass meeting in a colored church in 
Philadelphia. The principal speaker was a well known city 
official, an outstanding leader of the local Republican organiza- 
tion—then, as now, noted for its consistent and calculated flouting 
of popular government. Yet, such a representative of such a 
system, facing that supposedly normally intelligent and politically 
responsible audience, felt impelled to pour into their ears the fol- 
lowing burning words of admonition: 

If you colored people want to retain the respect and confidence of the 
community, you must be your own political masters. Don’t permit any 
ward boss to tell you how to cast your vote. Hold your ballot above price, 
and always vote your honest convictions. . . . There is, in this very ward, 
and within a stone’s throw of this church, a division where Negro votes 
in the last election were sold in blocks of ten. And I want to tell you, as 
a sincere friend, that you will never have the respect and sympathy of your 
fellow-citizens so long as such conditions are allowed to continue. 

In Chicago, where there is a large and somewhat aggressive 
Negro vote, the situation seems to be rather complicated. It is 
undeniable that the colored vote of that city is at times sharply 
divided. But investigation will disclose that it is always on ques- 
tions of assumed friendship, and never on questions of civic 
decency and political honesty, that such divisions take place. For 
example, the rank and file of Chicago Negroes, and all of the 
more prominent leaders, are staunch supporters of Mayor Wil- 
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liam Hale Thompson. Yet the Thompson administration is so 
egregiously corrupt and incompetent that it has come to be re- 
as an international joke. 

But there is this about Mr. Thompson: he has proved him- 
self, in the face of what must have been bitter opposition and 
studied insults, to be a sincere and uncompromising friend of the 
colored race. Mr. Thompson’s disposition to be fair and im- 
partial toward Negroes is suggested by the fact that he chose as 
his aldermanic floor leader a well known colored politician of Chi- 
cago. Such a situation is without precedent in any other American 
city. 
I might here interject that, other considerations being equal, 
Negroes would, of course, be less than human, or superhuman, 
should they fail to give the fullest and freest support to the per- 
son or to the party that seemed most responsive to their legitimate 
rights and interests. But when their friends array themselves on 
the side of political debauchery, and their maligners on the side 
of common decency, then a true conception of their responsibility 
to society, and even to themselves, leaves them no defensible 
choice other than to submerge all questions of friendship or favor 
and to support whole-heartedly the principles of political right- 
eousness, regardless of those by whom such principles may be 
espoused. In other words, the Negro has no conceivable interest 
that in any way transcends clean and honest and efficient govern- 
ment. 

But that colored people have not yet developed a balanced sense 
of political values and political responsibility is further suggested 
by the following fact: Despite their incessant prating about 
standing by their friends and opposing their enemies, it has often 
been demonstrated that the most unmistakable evidences of 
friendly interest usually mean little to the Negroes, unless these 
evidences of friendship are displayed by some one who is fully 
endorsed by the political organization of which they have become 
the abject slaves. The political situation in Pennsylvania affords 
striking evidence in support of this contention. Negroes usually 
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seek to justify their almost solid opposition to all independent 
candidates and political movements in this state (and such move. 
ments usually are centered in Philadelphia) by contending—not 
without ample reason, it must frankly be admitted—that the 
attitude of independents toward them is generally that of supreme 
indifference, not to say positive hostility. They advanced this 
excuse for opposing the nomination and election of Mr. Gifford 
Pinchot as Governor of Pennsylvania, eight years ago. But Mr. 
Pinchot turned out to be more just and generous in his attitude 
toward colored people than has been any other Governor in the 
history of the state. 

Last autumn Mr. Pinchot was again an independent candidate 
for Governor of Pennsylvania. But almost no Negroes sup- 
ported him. While it shows the characteristic inability of Ne- 
groes to see beyond their own narrow political interests and 
prejudices, and ignores the lofty principles for which Mr. Pinchot 
stands, the following extract from an editorial that appeared in 
the Philadelphia Tribune, April 24, 1930, very aptly stresses the 
point I am trying to make: 

The majority of Negro politicians wait until some leader puts the stamp 
of approval upon some candidate before he will move. They will endorse 
this candidate, regardless of his attitude toward colored people and turn the 
world over to get him elected. . . . Governor Pinchot gave bigger and 
better jobs to Negroes than any Pennsylvania Governor before or since. 
He is running again. Negroes will not work for him because the Phila- 
delphia organization has not endorsed him. How can Negroes expect fair 
men to serve them when they turn in and support those who give them a 
stone when they ask for bread? In the event that Mr. Pinchot is elected 
Governor, why should he give colored citizens any consideration in the way 
of patronage unless they turn in and help to elect him? We must improve 
our political game before we will obtain our civil rights. 

These incidents illustrate but few of the many ways in which 
Negroes have made a farce and a menace of the elective franchise, 
and alienated the respect and sympathy of potential friends and 
champions from one end of this country to the other. And 
as long as Negro voters in general adhere to such political stand- 
ards, just so long will Southern people plead justification for their 
attempts to circumvent the Fifteenth Amendment; just so long 
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will they find whole-hearted approval of their purpose to deal 
with this situation to suit themselves. 

I do not mean to suggest that the masses of Negroes should 
be expected to excel, or, at this stage of their development, even 
to equal, the masses of other citizens in their civil and political 
standards. But I do mean that the more culturally favored 
Negroes should, and must (if their status as citizens is ever to 
improve) adhere to the highest civil and political standards; I 
do mean that they should strive to be known as forces constructive, 
rather than destructive, in their relation to American institutions. 

The Herculean task of colored leaders, therefore, is to prove 
the unquestionable fitness of their race for the elective franchise, 
by inspiring Negroes, through consistent example as well as 
through incessant precept, to use their ballots with the utmost 
honesty and discrimination in every locality where they are 
allowed to vote. And then, with this trophy of demonstrated 
fitness as their warrant, let the sanest and most level-headed 
leaders among Negroes confer with the same class of leaders 
among Southern white people, for the purpose of coming to a 
sympathetic understanding regarding the political future of the 
race in that section. And the innate leaning of the average 
white American toward justice and fair play, in spite of the 
apparent power of mobs and politicians, suggests that a harmoni- 
ous and mutually satisfactory method will be developed (modi- 
fied probationary periods, for example) for gradually extending 
to Negroes such political concessions as they clearly merit. 

This may seem a long and tedious process, and doubtless it 
would be such. But I can conceive of no other course that would 
not inevitably lead to strife and bitterness and disappointment. 
The Negro did not descend to his present state of political chaos 
and impotence in a day, and it will take him more than a day 
to emerge. 
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LIENDO 
The Biography of a House 


By Lutz 


OT even the diligent assessor knew exactly how many 
acres of land Colonel Leonard Groce owned in Texas 


of the ’thirties and forties. He had inherited a large 
share of the 44,000 acres granted to his father, Jared Groce, who 
had come to Texas in 1821 when Austin was bringing in colonists, 
Then Colonel Groce had bought some of the land left to his 
brother and sister, so that he owned most of the original grant. 
And he had bought numerous other tracts. A tax list made in 
1838 shows an estimate of 67,152 acres in five counties. Records 
of his purchases show varying prices paid for land: there is a 
legend that he and his father acquired the land on which the 
town of Courtney now stands for a mule and a bolt of muslin. 
In 1841 Colonel Groce bought part of a tract that had been 
granted by the Mexican government to Justo Liendo—an estate 
in present Waller County bordered by Pond Creek, which rises 
from a clear spring and flows southwest into the Brazos some 
fifty miles north of Houston. The records show that this land 
was not valued in terms of mules and muslins: 


I, Thomas F. McKinney, attorney in fact for José Justo Liendo, for 
1500 dollars have sold to Leonard W. Groce part of a . . . 5 league sur- 
vey . . . all that lies west and north of Pond Creek: supposed to contain 
3000 acres, more or less.! 


The rest of the survey was obtained in 1849, when the county 
clerk sold it at auction for taxes. Colonel Groce paid the county 
$16.45, for taxes due, and paid Sefior Liendo $2000. The es- 
tate was now complete, and the Colonel chose it as the site of 
his home. 

At this time Leonard Groce was forty-four years old. He 
came of an interesting family of soldiers and pioneers: the very 


"In the Archives at the University of Texas. 
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spelling of his name is testimony to the adventurous careers of 
two of his kinsmen. In Normandy the name had been Gros; in 
England it was Gross; but when an eighteenth-century father 
and son of the family quarreled over the rights of the American 
Colonies, the son changed the name to Groce. The first member 
of the family who came to Texas was Jared E. Groce, father of 
Leonard. He had converted a wilderness into a plantation. His 
house, built in 1822, was called Bernardo; it was east of the 
Brazos, and south of the present town of Hempstead. Jared 
Groce had brought corn and cotton-seed, but had many difficulties 
in raising crops because the Indians did not hesitate to rob his 
fields. In spite of his infirmity—both arms were lame—he was 
very active. He dealt firmly with the Indians by a novel method 
of warfare: he armed a band of his slaves to fight them. He 
made several trips to Mexico, carrying cotton in small bales on 
mules. 

A rather startling glimpse of the Groces is to be had from the 
account of a Mexican who had evidently had some sort of mis- 
understanding which had aroused his antagonism. In 1828 the 
Mexican government sent an expedition into Texas in connection 
with the perennial business of the boundary between the United 
States and Mexico. The group camped near Bernardo, and 
General Teran, who was in charge, sent Chovell and Sanchez to 
buy some corn from Mr. Groce. Sefior Sanchez, in his report 
of the trip, related the incident: 

At about three in the afternoon we arrived at Groce’s place and secured 
the corn we were to take back. We asked for some food, and it was given 

to us in the house, consisting, as it is customary among Americans, of bacon, 

milk, and coffee; and when we had finished, we were taken upstairs to see 

Mr. Groce who was in bed and unable to move. Our visit was very short 

because we could not understand each other. After a short while, Mr. 

Groce’s son came out with a doctor who appeared to be a pedant, and an- 

other young man, the son-in-law of Mr. Groce . . . by signs and sentences 

in Latin written with pencil they carried on a conversation with us, trivial 
in the main. . . . Later, they asked us into the house for the sole purpose of 
showing us the wealth of Mr. Groce and to introduce us to three dogs 


called Ferdinand VII, Napoleon and Bolivar. The indignation at seeing 
the name of the Colombian Liberator thus debased, caused Mr. Chovell to 
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utter a violent oath which the impudent fellows did not understand or did 
not wish to understand . . . Groce is a man of forty-five or fifty years 
of age; he came from the United States. . . . He brought with him 
116 slaves of both sexes, most of whom were stolen. These wretched slaves 
are the ones who cultivate the corn and cotton, both of which yield copious 
crops to Mr. Groce. Likewise, he has . . . a great number of horses; but he 
is a man who does not enjoy his wealth because he is extremely stingy, and 
he treats his slaves with great cruelty.? 

The testimony of the injured Mexican’s slings and arrows is 
abundantly contradicted, notably by Dudley G. Wooten: “Some 
of the colonists owned slaves; no one had many except Jared E. 
Groce, who treated them very kindly.”* In 1833 Jared Groce 
was a member of the convention which met at San Felipe and 
drew up a constitution for the Republic of Texas. In the same 
year he turned Bernardo over to his son, and built a new home 
for himself to the north, in Grimes County. This estate was 
called Groce’s Retreat. He died there in 1836. 

The new master of Bernardo inherited with his princely domain 
the almost feudal eminence of his father. He was accustomed 
to a background of wealth and influence. An anecdote which is 
characteristic of the traditional spirit of fortune-favored Southern 
youth describes his peremptory manner of buying a cook. On 
a visit to New Orleans he was staying at the St. Charles Hotel; 
the food was much to his liking. He told the proprietor that he 
must have the cook. The proprietor liked the cook, too, and did 
not care to sell him. When polite reasoning failed, he named a 
price that he intended to be prohibitive. But no price was pro- 
hibitive to the proud, impulsive young man who was used to 
having his way. The sum was paid, and the cook, whose name 
was Davie, went to Texas and remained with the family through- 
out the life of Leonard Groce. 

At Bernardo, Leonard Groce was owner of many leagues of 

“A Trip to Texas in 1828”, by José Maria Sanchez. Southwestern Historical Quarterly, 
— April, 1926. The son was Leonard Groce; the son-in-law was William 
*Wooten, Dudley G.: A Comprehensive History of Texas, Austin, 1921, p. 237. Jared 
Groce was a force to be reckoned with in Austin’s Colony. The other side of the character 


of Groce is presented in letters, etc., printed in the Austin Papers (g. v.), vol. 1, pp- 8934, 
931, 1149, 1186, 1213, 1433, 1596, and elsewhere. 
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land and many slaves. His home was always open to visitors and 
travelers. During his residence here, several rather noteworthy 
events occurred. In 1835 he received his commission as Colonel 
from Governor Henry Smith. In 1836 he entertained Sam 
Houston in his home while the Texas army camped near by. 
Houston and his men stayed here two weeks before they began 
the march that culminated in the Battle of San Jacinto. In 1840 
Colonel Groce received from Judge William J. Jones his license 
to practice law. But his competence in professional matters did 
not eclipse his proficiency as a planter; in 1842 he was presented 
with an embossed silver cup by the merchants of Houston for 
bringing to market the first five bales of cotton of the season.‘ 

When Leonard Groce married Courtney Ann Fulton in 1831, 
their marriage contract had formally provided for the wife’s 
dowry of $5,500 and the husband’s settlement on her of $10,000. 
This sum of $15,500 in Mrs. Groce’s name was always provided 
for in the Groce accounts; and when the Colonel was planning his 
new home, he sold Bernardo provisionally to Gaines Lipscomb, 
with the stipulation that on the request of Mrs. Groce, the buyer 
must raise the money due her. 

In 1853 Colonel Groce built his new home on the Liendo 
property. The site for the house was in the bend of Pond Creek. 
He had $1,300 worth of lumber shipped to Houston and then 
brought to Liendo in oxcarts. His Negroes made brick from 
the red clay of the Brazos. The house itself was frame; brick 
was used for the wine cellar and some of the other outhouses. A 
wide hall runs from front to back through the house; on the left 
isthe dining-room. Upstairs are a number of spacious bedrooms 
The ceilings are very high. A verandah with four tall columns 
runs across the front of the house, both upstairs and down. In 
the top of the facade, very near the eaves, is a star beneath the 
date, 1853. These things are as they were in the days of the 


‘This cup is in the possession of Miss Barbara Groce of Hempstead. It was given by Col- 
onel Groce to his son, L. W. Groce, Jr., who was born on the father’s birthday. Miss Groce 
is the daughter of L. W. Groce, Jr. 
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splendor and the glory of Liendo. Other things are not. Very 
few of the outhouses remain. In the time of Colonel Groce 
there were a number of little houses for his slaves—he usually 
kept around three hundred. There was a “bachelors’ hali” and 
a schoolhouse. There was a rose-garden, and a fountain which 
the Colonel eventually named “Groce’s Folly” because its prim- 
itive hydraulics failed to function. 

Liendo very soon became the social center of Southeast Texas, 
The plantation was a convenient stopping place between Houston 
and Austin. The Colonel and his wife were generous and hos- 
pitable; they welcomed always twenty or more guests—for din- 
ner, for the week, or for the season. The dining-room was the 
scene of many lavish dinners. Davie, the expensive cook from 
New Orleans, and Jerry, the butler, had been carefully trained 
by Mrs. Groce, and their service was efficient. In the huge oven 
in the kitchen, which was outside the house, a whole ox could be 
roasted at once. A favorite item on the menu was a whole roast 
pig, borne from kitchen to table by a series of slaves who passed 
the dish down the line till Jerry received it and deposited it on 
the table. Venison and game were plentiful, as there were 
several slaves whose sole task was to keep the supply abundant. 
A great wine buffet stood in the hall, always full of the colonel’s 
best liquors and always open to his guests. 

Every evening the parlor was filled with guests who danced or 
played cards. Mrs. Groce was a charming hostess and a perfect 
housekeeper; she performed the feat of training a large corps of 
negro housemaids to keep everything in order. When the dancers 
had finally deserted the parlor, and the gentlemen had gone to 
“bachelors’ hall”, the servants quietly put everything in order 
so that by breakfast-time not a julep glass or a cigar stub re- 
mained in morning-after dissonance. There were other maids in 
the ladies’ rooms upstairs, waiting to hang up the ruffled dresses 
and brush milady’s hair. None of the machinery of housekeep- 
ing was visible to the guests. It was just such homes as Liendo, 
and such hosts as the Groces, that have made the word “hospital- 
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ity” seem fullest of meaning when modified by “Southern”. 
Several romances ran their courses at Liendo. It was there that 
Judge Keese Blake met Miss Julia Upshaw, whom he afterwards 
married. 

A frequent visitor was Sam Houston, always a close friend of 
the Colonel. On one occasion, Houston wore a striking new vest 
which Colonel Groce admired; Houston promptly gave it to his 
host, who was so pleased that he had his picture made with the 
garment proudly displayed. This picture is in the possession of 
Mrs. George Berlet of Houston, granddaughter of the Colonel. 
In later years, when Houston felt that his popularity was gone, 
he mournfully remarked to the Colonel that he might as well 
drown himself—his public seemed to have lost interest in him— 
anything was better than indifference. 

Of the ten children of the Groces, nine were born at Bernardo, 
and one at Liendo. The Colonel always kept a tutor, and regular 
classes were held in the little schoolhouse. He cordially invited 
his friends to send their children to his school because he liked to 
have the stimulus of competition for his own youngsters. The 
children all received swimming lessons from their mother, who 
liked to swim and wanted them all to be proficient. 

Mrs. Groce was beloved by everyone. Her slaves were very 
devoted. Miss Barbara Groce of Hempstead remembers an old 
negro, “Aunt Polly”, formerly a slave at Liendo, who used to 
come to her house to look at the portraits of Colonel and Mrs. 
Groce. Aunt Polly would always tell of her love for “Miss 
Courtney.” She was certain that she would meet Miss Courtney 
in heaven; as for Marse Groce, she was hopeful, but not quite 
so confident. Mrs. Groce was always praised for her beautiful 
hands; her husband used to say they were like animated shells as 
they fluttered among the tea-cups. The lovely hands were also 
capable, for Mrs. Groce was renowned for making delicious fruit 
cake. A characteristic expression of the Groce generosity was the 
take she made for her friend, Mrs. Chew, who had asked her to 
make a fruit cake for her wedding. Mrs. Groce made her a fruit 
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cake with the dimensions of a wash tub. 

The slaves of course had their special tasks. Some worked in 
the fields and some worked in the house. The Groces were strict 
but kind; they were patient with the superstitions and the prefer- 
ences of the negroes. Once, when an old negro fell ill because 
she had found a “conjure-bag” in her house, which she was certain 
had been put there by an enemy, the doctor gave up trying to 
cure her. A guest went to see her, and told her he could break 
the spell. She believed him, and soon recovered. He bore of 
the conjure-bag as his fee and the curious guests at Liendo were 
entertained with his story of witchcraft. 

The “bachelors hall” was usually filled with guests. The 
younger boys of the Grv-e family envied the men who were 
privileged to stay there. William Wharton Groce, who was 
fifteen when the family moved to Liendo, was very proud when 
he was finally allowed to sleep in this gentlemen’s apartment. 

Colonel Groce had large resources in those abundant days be- 
fore the war. His annual receipts from cotton were from $80,000 
to $100,000. His lavish household was maintained principally 
on supplies from his own plantation, but a number of things were 
imported. His generosity went beyond his hospitality; among 
his remaining papers are two notes of loans to John A. Wharton, 
his nephew, one for $1,470.90, the other for $3,679.75. Both 
were signed in July, 1859. Colonel Groce sent his children 
away to school when they were old enough. He and Mrs. Groce 
made a number of visits to Galveston, where they had relatives 
and friends; they made the journey by carriage to Houston and 
then by boat to Galveston. 

The charming family and the lavish household were soon to 
meet the fate of many another Southern family and household. 
At Bernardo the Groces had seen an army on its way to demand 
the independence of Texas. At Liendo they now saw an army 
on its way to demand the independence of the Confederacy. Four 
of the Groce boys enlisted for the south: Jared Fulton, Leonard 
W., William Wharton, and John Harris. William W. Groce 
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began raising a company in Waller County; his cousin, John A. 
Wharton of Eagle Island Plantation, was recruiting men in 
Brazoria County, and needed twenty men to complete his com- 
pany. The cousins combined their troops, and were sworn in at 
Houston on September 12, 1861. They were in Company B, 
Eighth Texas Cavalry—the immortal Terry’s regiment. After 
the battle of Woodsonville, William W. Groce was elected First 
Lieutenant and commanded his company at the battle of Shilo. 
In 1864 he was sent home to raise troops; “Camp Groce” was 
established on the Liendo grounds as a recruiting and training 
camp. During this furlough Lieutenant Groce married Miss 
Kate Wyatt. 

In the days of the Federal military occupation, Custer and his 
men were quartered near Liendo. Custer had a deep respect for 
the Groces, and the family was disturbed as little as possible. 
When Mrs. Custer was ill, Mrs. Groce had her brought to the 
house, and cared for her. 

After the war, the great plantation could not go on as before. 
Colonel Groce was in the situation of countless other Southern 
planters. Impatient with the new order, he sold the plantation 
and determined to leave the state. A paper which is dated 
October 27, 1866, and which bears the signatures of twenty-eight 
prominent Texans, shows the opinion that was generally held of 
Colonel Groce: 


The undersigned members of the Legislature and Citizens of Texas, 
learning that Col. L. W. Groce contemplates leaving Texas, while we 
regret his determination, we take pleasure in testifying to his honorable 
leaving; that during a residence of over forty years we are sure not one 
act of his can be pointed to which does not do him credit. No man has 
administered more to the comfort of others than Colonel Groce and his 
family. No man has more cheerfully discharged all the duties of a good 
citizen than Colonel Groce; and he and his noble lady and children will 
be a valuable acquisition to any people or country. 


This document bears the state seal and the signature of Governor 
J. W. Throckmorton.5 


"In the Archives of the University of Texas. 
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It is believed that the Colonel intended to go to Brazil and buy 
a plantation, but stopped in Galveston because he learned of the 
emancipation of slaves in the South American countries. A house 
was bought in Galveston, in Mrs. Groce’s name. Some of his 
former slaves were employed as servants in the new home; one 
record remains of an agreement between the Colonel and Lewis, 
afreedman. The contract provided “for himself and wife, Fran- 
ces, for the present year, $100 and 20 acres of land; food, lodg- 
ing, cloth for two suits, and medicine; they bind themselves to be 
polite.” On the reverse of the document isa note: ‘Settled in 
full—perfectly satisfactory. L. W. G. Jan. 7, 1867.” 

The buyers of the Liendo plantation, Mr. and Mrs. Philip S. 
Clarke, were not able to operate it profitably, and in 1867 the 
property was again in the hands of Colonel Groce. In 1868 he 
was declared bankrupt. The writ from the Marshal’s office at 
Galveston is dated April 18, 1868; it gives a list of the Colonel’s 
creditors and the amount of his indebtedness. Among his cred- 
itors was listed Courtney A. Groce, to whom he owed $9,187.48. 
This item was not a gesture or a device on the part of the Groces. 
It represented part of the marriage settlement, which was always 
in her name. In 1848 Mrs. Groce had made a will in favor of 
her children, in which she stated that her husband held in trust 
the amount of her settlement, in slaves. When the slaves were 
freed, what became of her property? 

In 1869 Mrs. Groce died in Galveston. A letter of condolence 
written to the Colonel by B. L. Peel of California, August 5, 
1869, speaks of the devotion of the couple one to another and 
recalls with melancholy the pleasant days that the writer had 
spent at Liendo. Colonel Groce died at Liendo in 1873. In 
the same year the estate was sold to Dr. Edmund Montgomery 
and Elizabet Ney. 

Liendo is now owned by Captain and Mrs. G. W. Harris, who 
came to Texas from North Dakota in 1905. They are conscious 
of the splendid past of the fine old house, and are very courteous 
to all visitors. Liendo is still an imposing sight; it is surrounded 
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by enormous oak trees with moss trailing from their limbs. Of 
the thousands of acres once owned by the princely Southern 
planter, only 1600 acres remain with the estate; and his descend- 
ants own none of it. 


DUST 
By Extor Kays Stone 


Man is a breath—a blowing on the glass— 

A vapor visioned for a little while— 

A drifting droplet among clouds that pass... . 
The room is empty that once knew his smile. 

All the stark beauty that his eyes drank in 

On land and sea, where sail the proud white ships, 
And all the hours of triumph and of sin— 

A wanton’s kisses trembling on his lips— 

All that he was, all that he hoped to be, 

And all the glories that he took on trust, 

Are broken fragments in some memory, 

And he himself a bit of trampled dust. 

The brain that plotted, and the hand that wrought, 
Food for wild thistles—somewhat less than nought. 
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EDMUND MONTGOMERY 
The Hermit Philosopher of Liendo Plantation 


By I. K. Srepuens 


DMUND Duncan Montgomery is a unique figure in the 
KE annals of American philosophy. Though he was nota 
native-born American, the most productive period of his 
life was spent in this country, and practically all of his contri- 
butions to the literature of science and philosophy were produced 
at his home, Liendo Plantation, near Hempstead, Texas. In 
some respects he deserves to be classed with that small group of 
pioneer scientists who, during the turbulent ’sixties and ’seventies 
of the last century, pursued their researches in Texas. Most of 
these men, however, were classificatory and descriptive scientists; 
while Montgomery’s interests were experimental and specula- 
tive, and might have been pursued with as much ease and eff- 
ciency in almost any other part of the world as in Texas. A num- 
ber of these men—though practically unknown and entirely un- 
appreciated in Texas—achieved a remarkable success in their 
various fields and won a degree of recognition in other parts of 
the world which should be a source of delight to every one in- 
terested in Texas traditions. Montgomery, who was possibly the 
most distinguished member of the group, is scarcely known in 
this region today; and his philosophical views are more truly 
appreciated in China than they are in Texas. Worse still, the prin- 
cipal basis of his recognition in Texas seems to be, not his scien- 
tific and philosophical works, but rather the fact of his having 
been the husband of Elisabet Ney, the sculptor.’ 


It is not my purpose to disparage the reputation of Elisabet Ney or to minimize the value 
of her work. My purpose is rather to give an exposition of the life and labors of Dr. Mont 
gomery and to show that his best claim to immortality is not the fact that he was Elisabet 
Ney’s husband. No one, however, is more willing than I to admit that no adequate account 
of Montgomery’s career can be written without reference to this great artist. She was born 
at Miinster, Westphalia, in 1830 (according to unpublished information in the possession 
Mrs. Jan Isbelle Fortune of Dallas; the date of Elisabet Ney’s birth is often given as 1834). 
She was daughter of Adam Ney, a burgher who won some fame as a sculptor of religiow 
images and statues for churches. She studied at the Academy of Art at Munich, and later 
with Christian Daniel Rauch in Berlin. 
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EDMUND MONTGOMERY 


I 

Edmund Montgomery, who was of Scottish descent, was born 
in Edinburgh, March 19, 1835. Concerning his ancestry and 
arly life lamentably little authentic information is available. 
Numerous evidences seem to indicate that he was the son of the 


the Mf noted Scottish jurist, Duncan McNeill, and of Isabella David- 
ta | sn Montgomery. But with regard to these matters, Mont- 
his } gomery himself was extremely reticent. So far as can be de- 
tri- —f termined now, he never revealed to any one in America, not 


even to his most intimate friends, the facts concerning his per- 
sonal history. In the three meager biographical sketches of 
Montgomery that are now available (Open Court, March 31, 
1887; The Freethinkers Magazine, August, 1894; and Monist, 
October, 1909), there is no mention at all of the names of any 
of his ancestors. The same is true of the only two lists of auto- 
biographical data which Montgomery himself left to the world 
(American Men of Science, 1906, and American Who’s Who, 
1911). Toa request from his friend, Dr. Paul Carus, for auto- 
biographical data, he replied: “Long ago I resolved that if a 
call should come during my lifetime to furnish notes concerning 
my personal history, I should ask permission to keep silence with 
regard to everything not directly connected with my work. I 
think that with the exception of very eventful careers, run by 
extraordinary characters, it is inflicting a grievance on the reading 
public in these crowded times to thrust one’s personal matters 
upon their attention. It would not greatly disappoint me to 
learn that my name and personalities would not be long remem- 
bered; but it would discourage me to learn that after close ex- 
amination my biological researches and my thoughts proved not 
to have probed deeper, a little deeper than hitherto, the secrets 


ts; 


ue 
i of life and nature.” (Monist, October, 1909). To the resolu- 
= tion here expressed, Montgomery remained true until the end 
of of his life. Then, either as a matter of chance or as an act of 


loyalty to her most cherished friend, Cencie, who for more than 
forty years had been his faithful housekeeper, undertook to de- 
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stroy all letters, papers, and documents that might have revealed 
his indentity. 

Concerning this unfortunate event, Mrs. Laura B. Harris, 
owner and occupant of the old Montgomery home, wrote to 
Charles Alva Lane, of Alliance, Ohio, who for more than twenty- 
five years was Montgomery’s most intimate and cherished friend, 
as follows: “She [Cencie] would come down the stairs with a 
basketful of papers and old manuscripts of Dr.’s and Miss Ney’s, 
I would say, Cencie, don’t burn those until you have looked them 
over well. There might be among them something that would 
be of value to the son or to yourself. But she could not help it. 
She kept it up, and burned so much! She will write you or tell 
you why . . . . Among an apron-full which she brought down, 
I found the contract, or settlement, of Dr.’s Father to Dr.’s 
Mother.” (Letter dated March 4, 1912). One month later, 
Mrs. Harris wrote to Mr. Lane: “Dr.’s Father’s name was, un- 
til he came into the title, Duncan McNeill. He came into the 
title sometime in the 60’s. Was Lord Colonsay.” She also 
stated that he was at one time “Chief Advocate of Scotland,” and 
that he died in 1874. In a later letter, she wrote: “No one but 
Lorne [Dr. Montgomery’s son] and myself read the writing 

. . . . But it was an agreement of Dr.’s Father leaving to Dr.’s 
Mother so much, and so much to her son, Edmund . . . . And, 
too, he added an extra sheet just before he died in 1874, leaving 
an extra 3000 pounds. He called her Isabella Davidson or Mont- 
gomery several times in the writing. His name was Duncan Mc- 
Neill, Lord Colonsay.” (November 11, 1914). ? 


7An examination of the will of Duncan McNeill, according to the Hon. Harold D. Finley, 
American Consul at Edinburgh, reveals that “in a codicil to his will registered in the books of 
Council and Session on March 7, 1874, Lord Colonsay made provision for an annuity of 
£100 and also a capital payment of £500 to Mrs. Montgomery. In a further codicil he 
provides for a legacy of £1000 being paid to Dr. Edmund Montgomery whom he designs 4 
‘son of Mrs. Isabella Davidson or Montgomery’.” (Excerpt from a letter addressed to me 
from Edinburgh, May 29, 1930, and signed by Harold D. Finley, American Consul.) 

In the two previously mentioned lists of autobiographical data prepared by Dr. Montgomery 
he states that he was born in Edinburgh, Scotland, March 19, 1835. On this particular point, 
the Hon. H. D. Finley writes (loc. cit.): “In reply please be informed that, at my request, 
the Registrar General for Scotland has caused the records of births in Edinburgh between 
1833 and 1837 to be searched without, however, finding any entry of a birth under the name 
of Edmund Duncan McNeill, or Davidson, or Montgomery. It would be likely, however, 
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This Duncan McNeill was of distinguished lineage, being the 
second, but eldest surviving son of John McNeill of Colonsay 
and Oronsay, Argyllshire, by his wife Hester, eldest daughter 
of Duncan McNeill of Dunmore, Argyllshire. John McNeill 
won distinction as an agriculturist and improver of the breed of 
highland cattle. His portrait is in the National Portrait Gallery 
at Edinburgh. His son, Duncan, was born on the island of Oron- 
say in August, 1793. He received his university training at St. 
Andrews, taking honors in mathematics and graduating with the 
M.D. degree. He later read law in Edinburgh, and in 1816 was 
admitted to the Scottish bar. He distinguished himself in the 
practice of law and between 1834 and 1867 held a number of 
positions of high rank in the British government—among them, 
those of solicitor-general for Scotland, lord advocate for Scot- 
land, Member of Parliament from Argyllshire, ordinary lord of 
session, and lord-justice-general and president of the court of 
session. In 1867 he retired on a pension and was raised to the 
peerage as Baron Colonsay and Oronsay, having the distinction 
of being the first Scottish lawyer to be so honored solely on the 
basis of his commanding mental powers and his extensive knowl- 
edge of Scottish and English law. He died at Pau, January 31, 
1874. His portrait (by Thomas Duncan) is also in the National 
Portrait Gallery at Edinburgh. * 

Concerning Dr. Montgomery’s mother, little is definitely 
known. She is reported to have been a woman of rare beauty 
and brilliant intellect, but to have been impulsive and uneven in 
temper. The son, Edmund, must have received from both 
parents his full quota of intellectual ability; but he apparently 
inherited little of the temperamental _ stability of the mother. 


that if Dr. Montgomery was . . . am illegitimate son, the birth might well have taken place 
outside the city.” Miller & Bryce, record searchers in Edinburgh (22 York Place), in reply 
to my inquiry, write: “If he was illegitimate the chances are that his birth would not be 

istered”, (Letter, November 24, 1930.) 

A photograph of this portrait of Duncan McNeill bears a striking resemblance to the 
portrait of Dr. Montgomery which forms the frontispiece of this issue of the Southwest 
Review. According to Duncan McNeill’s biographer (Dictionary of National Biography, vol. 
12, 1909, pp. 691-2), he died unmarried. 

cie so reported to Mrs. Harris (Letter from Mrs. Harris to Mr. Lane, May 4, 1912). 
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At the age of four Montgomery was taken to Paris, where he 
began his education under the direction of a private tutor. Five 
years later, he was taken to Frankfort-am-Main, where he con- 
tinued his education by private tuition until at the age of seven. 
teen he finished his pre-college training. It was at Frankfort, 
as a mere lad in his early teens, that Montgomery first became 
interested in scientific research and speculative philosophy; and 
his unusual predilection for these subjects had much to do with 
the determination of his future career. It was at this time, too, 
that he began to exhibit certain other mental traits and at- 
titudes—a demand for intellectual freedom, a high regard for 
intellectual honesty, a disregard of social customs and religious 
traditions—which characterized his later life. 

During the eight years which Montgomery spent in Frankfort, 
the revolutionary movement in Germany was passing through its 
crucial stage. Frankfort was the seat of much intellectual and 
political agitation. The very atmosphere was filled with the spirit 
of reform and revolution—a spirit wholly congenial to the pre- 
cocious mind of young Montgomery. When he was only four- 
teen years of age, after having received the usual religious in- 
struction, he startled and mortified his less radical associates by 
refusing to be confirmed. Such effrontery, such disregard for 
social customs and religious traditions, was considered by his 
former friends as flagrant and scandalous. Montgomery was 
socially ostracised. From being the most popular boy in the com- 
munity he found himself soon so completely isolated that he was 
driven by sheer loneliness almost to the point of suicide. In spite 
of this desperate loneliness, however, and of all the importunities 
and coercive efforts of those who were intensely interested in 
his salvation, he remained steadfast in his position, refusing to 
subscribe to customs and creeds for which he saw no reason. 

He watched with interest the progress of the revolutionary 
movement. What impressed him most and probably confirmed 
his natural bent was the radical stand taken by the liberal student 
groups at the various German universities. No doubt he yearned 
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for an opportunity to participate in their activities; for when the 
Anti-Parliament and later the National Assembly met in Frank- 
fort in 1848 and undertook to formulate a liberal constitution for 
Germany, Montgomery followed with absorbing interest their 
discussions and deliberations. And when, on receipt of news con- 
cerning the settlement of the Schleswig-Holstein affair, the As- 
sembly broke up in disorder, Montgomery joined the ranks of 
the liberals who were rioting in the streets and participated en- 
thusiastically in the construction and defense of barricades. Con- 
cerning the intellectual and philosophical factors involved in the 
revolutionary movement, he wrote many years later: “In those 
stormy days of revolt against misrule and oppression, the German 
parliament was filled with Hegelians—Hegelians of the right 
wing and Hegelians of the left wing, arguing with one another 
whether the constitution should or should not be theocratic, until 
the golden opportunity for action was lost.”*° In this statement 
he probably expressed the reactions of his own brilliant young 
mind to the grandiloquent but fruitless verbal combats which he 
witnessed, with much disgust, in the Frankfort Assemblies. 

In October, 1852, Montgomery was enrolled at Heidelberg 
asa student of medicine. By this time the political aspect of the 
revolution had ceased to be the dominant interest of the intellec- 
tuals of the German universities. The abatement of this interest, 
however, had tended to intensify the intellectual conflict. The 
struggle between materialism and Hegelian idealism, which had 
been growing in intensity for several decades, was now at its cli- 
max. The rapid progress of the natural sciences, the success of 
the liberals in the revolutionary movement, and the extravagant 
intellectual claims of the Hegelians, had all done much to weaken 
the cause of idealism and to strengthen that of materialism, which 
by now was possibly in the ascendency. The sciences were al- 
most uniformly materialistic. This was especially true of the 
medical sciences, which ‘were dominated by the influence of 
Moleschott and Vogt, recognized leaders of materialism. Mont- 


“Open Court, March 22, 1888. 
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gomery’s natural scientific bent, his medical studies, his attendance 
upon the lectures of Moleschott in Heidelberg, and his frequent 
conferences with the seasoned materialistic leader, Feuerbach, 
all tended to align him definitely on the side of materialism, 
But he also had frequent intercourse with prominent leaders in 
the idealistic camp—Kuno Fischer, Christian Kapp, and other, 
And although these idealistic leaders did not succeed in convert. 
ing him to their point of view, they did lead him to see plainly 
the weaknesses of materialism. 

After Montgomery had spent three years at Heidelberg °, pur. 
suing his studies in science and philosophy and participating fre- 
quently, no doubt, in spirited controversies with various leader 
of the two opposing schools of thought, he transferred in the 
spring of 1855 to the University of Berlin. No definite reason 
can be given for his making this change. But it is at least inter- 
esting to note that at the same time (1855) the beautiful young 
sculptor, Elisabet Ney, went to Berlin to study with the artis 
Christian Daniel Rauch. Montgomery had met Miss Ney 
during his early student days at Heidelberg while she was 
student in the Academy of Art in Munich. It was apparently 
a case of ardent love at first sight, and their delightful asso 
ciations during the months that followed served only to increas 
their devotion to each other. In the light of these facts, and in 
the absence of any other clue, one might venture to guess that 
one reason for Montgomery’s going to Berlin at this time wa 
his desire to be with Elisabet Ney. At any rate, they were in 
Berlin together during the period from April, 1855, to January, 
1856.7. Elisabet Ney remained in Berlin until some time in 
1859. Montgomery left the University of Berlin in January, 


“A letter from the Custodian of the University Archives, Heidelberg, dated March 4, 193%, 
gives the following information: “Edward Edmund (so it is given in the record) Moat 
gomery, matriculated here as a medical student, October 19, 1852, at the age of 18. His 
father [was] a Judge in Edinburgh [Richter in Edinburgh] . . . He seems to have ket 
Heidelberg in the spring of 1855, since his name does not appear in the record for tht 
semester.” 

"Montgomery was a medical student in the University of Berlin from April 21, 1855, t 
January 18, 1856. (Statement signed by the Secretary of the University, Berlin, June 2, 
1930.) 
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1856, and three months later matriculated as a medical student 
at Bonn. Whether he remained in Berlin during the interim is 
not known. He studied in Bonn from May 3, 1856, to the close 
of the summer semester, 1857, then transferred to the Univer- 
sity of Wiirzburg, where he graduated with the M.D. degree at 
the close of the winter semester, 1857-58. He seems to have 
spent the remainder of the year 1858 in Prague and the follow- 
ing year in Vienna.* What he was doing during these two years 
is not known: perhaps he was attending clinics at these medical 
centers. 

Returning to England in 1860, Montgomery spent the first 
year as resident physician in the German Hospital in London. 
The next year he was attendant physician in the Bermondsey 
Dispensary. During these two years he also maintained a re- 
search laboratory at St. Thomas’s Hospital in London, where he 
spent many hours in the microscopic examination of morbid cells, 
supplied by the hospital, in an effort to determine the nature and 
function of cells and their relation to the living organism. Dur- 
ing the next two years his entire time was devoted to this work: 
he served the institution as Demonstrator of Morbid Anatomy 
and performed an incredible number and variety of experiments 
with morbid cells. At this time, too, he showed the wonderful 
formative capacity of myelin, with which he succeeded in imi- 
tating almost all forms of natural and morbid cells. 

In 1864 he was chosen by the faculty of St. Thomas’s Hospital 
as Lecturer in Physiology; but because of a lung infection said 
to have been contracted as the result of “a dissecting wound”, he 
was forced to leave London in search of a milder climate. He 
retired to Madeira, abandoned his scientific researches, and de- 
voted his time to the practice of medicine. His social gifts, com- 
bined with his skill as a physician, soon won for him an extensive 
and lucrative practice. But the strain proved too great; he was 


"Montgomery states (American Who’s Who) that he was in Prague in 1858 and in 
Vienna in 1859. It might be supposed that he was doing graduate work in the University 
of Prague and in the University of Vienna. But the records of these institutions do not show 
that he was ever registered as a student in either school. 
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finally forced to leave Madeira in search of another place of rest, 
Meanwhile, on September 10, 1865, at the British Consulate in 
Madeira, he had married Elisabet Ney. How long they re. 
mained in Madeira after the marriage is a matter of some un- 
certainty. Certain evidences" indicate that they left Madeira 
shortly after they were married, going to Mentone for the winter 
months and thence proceeding, in the early spring of 1866, to 
Rome, which they made their headquarters until the winter of 
1867. Another source", however, indicates that they remained 
in Madeira for at least several months after their marriage, dur- 
ing which time Montgomery established his wife in a studio in 
which she executed one of the most interesting of all her works, 
“Sursum.” However this case may be, it is true that Montgomery 
and his wife, on leaving Madeira, went to Mentone and later 
to Rome, and that at each place he engaged in a moderate medical 
practice. 

The latter part of the summer of 1866 Dr. Montgomery and 
his wife spent in the Austrian Tirol. In September they re- 
turned to Rome, and Elisabet, at the request of Garibaldi, pro- 
ceeded to Caprera, where she remained for several months exe- 
cuting a bust of the famous Italian patriot. In December Mont- 
gomery returned to London to attend a meeting of the Royal 
Society, before which he read a paper based on his researches at 
St. Thomas’s Hospital. He went back to Rome for the winter, 
but returned to London the following spring to publish this 
paper, which had been excluded from the Society’s Transactions. 
During the summer months he maintained a laboratory in the 
Zodlogical Gardens in London, where he took up again his 
scientific researches. Here he met and conversed often with 


"According to the data entered in the records of the British Consulate in Madeira at the 
time of the marriage, Dr. Montgomery gave his father’s name as Lord Colonsay. ‘This state 
ment is made on the basis of a letter from Mrs. Harris (who saw a certified copy of the 
record, secured by Judge T. S. Reese, who was for many years Dr. Montgomery’s legal 
counsel) to Mr. Lane, dated July 16, 1912. This is also confirmed in a letter from Mn 
Harris to the present writer, dated December 14, 1930. 

“Supplied by Mrs. Jan Isbelle Fortune, of Dallas, who spent the summer months of 1930 
in Bavaria doing research on the life of Elisabet Ney. 

"Taylor, Bride Neill (Mrs.): Elisabet Ney, Sculptress, New York, 1916, pp. 45-46. 
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Darwin, who was working out his theory of Pangenesis, a theory 
which was incompatible with the position taken by Montgomery 
in the paper he was then publishing. This theory of Darwin is 
vigorously attacked by Montgomery in a number of his sub- 
sequently published articles. 

Returning to Rome in the fall of 1867, Montgomery was re- 
joined by his wife, who had completed her work at Caprera on 
the bust of Garibaldi. A few months later, however, she received 
a commission from Emperor Frederick to do a bust of Bismarck 
(from photographs? Bismarck was apparently in Berlin at the 
time.) Late in 1867 or early in 1868, she and Dr. Montgomery 
took up their residence in Munich. From this time rntil late in 
1870, Elisabet seems to have remained in Munich, constantly 
engaged in her artistic work. Montgomery, as soon as circum- 
stances would permit, took up again his biological researches. 
The following summer, however, his work was interrupted by an 
acute illness. This illness was followed by eye-trouble which 
prevented him from doing any further microscopic work until the 
autumn of 1869. During this period of scientific inactivity 
(November, 1868, to July, 1869) he spent much of his time in 
Italy, visiting Rome, Florence, Naples, and other places of less 
importance.” Returning to Munich in the fall of 1869, he 
resumed his scientific experiments and continued at this work until 
early in 1870. The results of these experiments were published 
in February, 1870.1 

In Munich, Montgumery and his wife found the intellectual 
and cultural atmosphere much suited to their tastes and interests. 
Here, in an inspiring environment and in the company of many of 
Germany’s most eminent scientists, philosophers, and artists, they 
enjoyed for a season an almost unprecedented social popularity. 


"The passport issued at Florence, November 10, 1868, to “Dr. Edmund Montgomery, a 
British Subject, going to Rome”, shows the following itinerary: Arrived in Rome, Nov. 11, 
1868; departed from Rome for Florence, March 6, 1869; returned to Rome, March 14; 
departed for Naples, April 19; was in Ceprano, April 21, en route to Naples; returned to 
Rome, June 18; departed for Terni, July 5; visited Terni, July 6; Civitaveccia, July 11; 
Livorno, July 14. 

_ Centralblase fiir die medicinischen Wissenschaften, February, 1870. See note attached to 
this article for confirmation of statements presented here. 
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They finally learned, however, that the population of Munich, 
though highly intellectual and cultured, was not sufficiently liberal 
in its social attitudes to tolerate unblushingly some of their own 
social ideas and practices. Montgomery’s reactionary attitude 
towards social customs, which he had exhibited as a boy in Frank- 
fort, seems to have undergone little change in the period that 
had elapsed. In the charming “Fraulein” Ney, however, he 
seems to have found one who, in this respect at least, was more 
extreme than he. Even at the time of their marriage in Madeira, 
she had submitted to “the galling humiliation of a marriage 
ceremony” only at the unrelenting demand of Montgomery. To 
the end of her life, she was persistent in her refusal to take Mont- 
gomery’s name, insisting on being called “Miss Ney”. To her 
friends in Munich she alleged that she was not married to Mont- 
gomery. And he, “humoring her with a too generous indul- 
gence”, did not deny the allegation. Their liberal social ideals 
and practices set slanderous tongues a-going. Calumnious gossip 
spread; social reverses followed; and finally their popularity 
waned. In the face of these unpleasant circumstances they sud- 
denly decided, late in 1870, to take their leave of custom-ridden 
Europe and try their chances in America, hopeful, no doubt, that 
in the new world, dedicated to the cause of freedom and democ- 
racy, they might find it possible, not only to heal their wounded 
pride and forget the past, but also to put into practice their 
cherished social ideas. On short notice and without much ado 
they bade farewell to their remaining friends in Europe and were 
off to America. 

Landing in New York late in December, 1870, they seem to 
have proceeded immediately to Thomasville, Georgia, where, 
according to some reports,‘ they joined a German nobleman 
friend who had preceded them to America by some years and was 
now engaged in an attempt to better the intellectual and social 
status of the newly freed Negroes of that section. Here they re- 
mained for two years, spending the summer months, however, in 


“Taylor, op. cit., p. 58. 
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New England and the Great Lakes region. During this time two 
sons were born to them. 

These two years of experience in Georgia seem to have con- 
yinced them that neither the climate nor the intellectual environ- 
ment in this section was conducive to the success of their enter- 
pris. They would have preferred, no doubt, to settle in the 
North had it not been for the severe winters, which Montgomery 
feared. Under the circumstances, they had no intention of re- 
turning to Europe. It seemed that two courses lay open to them: 
to continue in the South, or go west. They chose the latter 
course and came to Texas. 

On March 4, 1873, they purchased the famous old Liendo 
Plantation near Hempstead,” comprising eleven hundred acres 
of land and the spacious Southern manor home built by Leonard 
Groce in 1853. The price agreed upon was ten thousand dollars. 
As soon as they were comfortably settled in their new home, 
Montgomery, transferring to others the responsibility of cultivat- 
ing and caring for the plantation, converted one of the rooms of 
the immense home into an ill-equipped laboratory and returned 
again to his biological researches, which had been interrupted 
since 1870. And here, in this secluded spot, which already had 
the distinction of being the center of much of the romantic history 
of Texas, he continued for almost forty years to pursue his bio- 
logical researches and philosophical speculations. 

The first five years at Liendo Montgomery devoted almost 
exclusively to the microscopic examination of the simplest forms 
of living protoplasm, without doing any writing at all. The 
next two years he gave to the examination of more complex forms 
of life, in an effort to substantiate the conclusions which he had 
drawn from his previous researches. During the succeeding 
twelve years (1880 to 1892), however, he devoted much less 
time to research and much more time to philosophic study and 
Writing. And the stream of essays coming from his pen found 


"A historical sketch of the plantation by Miss Eusibia Lutz appears in this issue of the 
Review, pp. 190-199. 
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space in the foremost scientific and philosophical journals of 
America, England and Germany.” 

After 1892, Montgomery, because of pressing financial prob. 
lems, found it necessary to devote much of his time to economic 
interests. The result was a marked decline in his scientific and 
philosophical activities. Contrary to the opinion which seems to 
have been widely held, Montgomery was not wealthy when he 
came to Texas. Whatever funds he had left after he made the 
initial payment on the estate of Liendo” were soon exhausted in 
the upkeep of the plantation. And in the years that followed, 
financial burdens constantly increased as a result of poor admin- 
istration. From the beginning, the plantation had been badly 
managed. Neither Montgomery nor his wife seems to have had 
much knowledge of the simple principles of economy that were 
essential to financial success in Texas at that time. They had 
little knowledge of farming, and less knowledge of the indolent, 
wasteful, ungrateful, and deceitful nature of the newly freed 
Negroes upon whose labor they depended for the cultivation and 
care of the plantation. In spite of the lavish expenditure of 
money for maintenance and improvements, the plantation rapidly 
deteriorated both in appearance and productiveness, and soon 
became a financial burden instead of a source of revenue. During 
this period (1873 to 1892) it had been increased to more than 
double its original acreage, but the increase meant only added 
encumbrance. To meet immediate financial demands, large loans 
at a high rate of interest had been secured against the property, 
and many of these loans were still outstanding in 1892. The 
revenue from the plantation, even when supplemented by Dr. 
Montgomery’s one-thousand-dollar annuity from his father’ 
estate, was not adequate to meet his many obligations. Being ut- 
able to increase the financial returns from the plantation, or to 


“Open Court, Monist, Mind, International Journal of Ethics, Journal of Speculaine 
Philosophy, Boston Index, Jenaische Zeitschrift fiir Naturwissenschaft, Pfliger’s Arche 
fiir die gesammte Physiologie, Centralblatt fiir die medicinischen Wissenschaften, et al. 

"Of the purchase price of Liendo—ten thousand dollars—Montgomery paid down = 
twenty-five hundred and gave his notes for the remaining seven thousand five hundred. 
release of lien on the property was executed December 3, 1909. (Records of Waller County. 
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restrict the constant demand for funds, or even to sell the prop- 
erty, Dr. Montgomery was forced during the remainder of ‘his 
life to devote much of his time to activities that would increase 
his income. 

In 1892 he became a candidate for Commissioner of Precinct 
Number One of Waller County, and was elected. He held the 
position for four years, and filled it with credit. It was during 
his second term (in 1896) that the magnificent steel bridge over 
the Brazos River, on the Hempstead-Bellville road, was con- 
structed, the first of its kind to span the Brazos between Waco and 
Houston. Dr. Montgomery, from the time he first settled at 
Liendo Plantation, had always showed concern for the intellectual 
progress of the community. He did all he could to improve the 
public schools and to foster cultural enterprises of various kinds. 
Hoping to stimulate a desire for knowledge on the part of his 
fellow citizens, he organized a reading club, secured a place in 
the back end of a jewelry store for a reading room, and supplied 
books and magazines from his own library. He often visited 
the public schools, made talks to the students, and on various 
occasions was chosen to deliver the commencement address to the 
graduating class of the Hempstead High School. He always 
encouraged the members of the graduating class to continue their 
educational pursuits, and when, on rare occasions, a young man 
did go to college and later returned with a degree, Dr. Mont- 
gomery would always take occasion to send him a letter of con- 
gratulation, inviting him to Liendo Plantation and extending to 
him the privilege of using his library. Many of Dr. Mont- 
gomery’s greatest admirers and warmest friends in Texas today 
are those who remember him from their school days at Hemp- 
stead. They were greatly impressed with his dignified, scholarly 
bearing and loved and admired him because of his congeniality 
and his interest in their welfare. 

Dr. Montgomery was a man of striking personality. Many of 
those who knew him speak of him as the most handsome man they 
ever saw. Mrs. Bride Neill Taylor, describing the impression 
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which the first sight of him made upon the romantic Elisabet 
Ney, says: “Those who knew him here in Texas in his later 
years will not find it hard to understand her enthusiasm, for, even 
then, in the decline of life, he was a man of such a beautiful and 
distinguished presence that every one turned to look at him as 
he passed”."* Another close friend, B. F. Underwood, at one 
time editor of the Open Court magazine, described him as “ 
handsome man of impressive bearing, courtly, courteous, and 
brilliant”. He was very tall, slender, perfectly erect, and car- 
ried himself with easy grace and dignity. His clear-cut, classic 
features; his ruddy complexion; his long, soft, snow-white hair 
and sideburns, which in his younger days had been blond and 
curly; his deep-blue eyes, that seemed to radiate tenderness and 
intelligence; his courtly manner and distinguished bearing; his 
immaculate dress (in company he always wore a Prince Albert 
coat, turn-down collar, and pin-striped, grey trousers)—all com- 
bined to make him an impressive and distinctive figure in any 
company. 

Though the people among whom Montgomery lived at Hemp- 
stead respected and admired him, they were never able to appreci- 
ate his true value; never understood his deepest aspirations; 
never grasped the significance of the intellectual activities which 
were always to him matters of greatest concern and sources of 
greatest enjoyment. So, in almost complete isolation from per- 
sonal intercourse with any one who was capable of understanding 
his problems or sharing his deepest interests, he pursued alone 
his scientific researches and philosophical speculations. However 
much those friends admired him, they could not help wondering 
why a man so brilliant, so highly educated, so cultured and refined, 
had ever settled dow *» «pend his life in that part of the world, 
which was almost dest: «:< of those things which were of greatest 
interest to him.” 


“Taylor, op. cit., p. 17. 
ontgomery’s own attitude can best be judged, perhaps, from his account of the strikingly 
similar experience of one Karl Theodore Hayhoffer, who had come from Germany to America 
in 1852 and had settled on a farm in Wisconsin. In speaking of this man (Open Court, 
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II 


It has been remarked above that from 1880 to 1892 Dr. Mont- 
gomery was chiefly engaged in philosophical development of the 
results of his researches. As a matter of fact, during his whole 
life he was deeply interested in philosophical questions. The 
two problems of chief concern to him were: first, the problem of 
the origin and nature of life, the explanation of the transition 
from the inanimate to the animate; and second, the problem con- 
cerning the relation of the mental to the physical, the mind-body 
problem. He never entertained a doubt concerning the origin 
of the animate from the inanimate or concerning the origin of 
the mental from the physical. But to explain the transition and 
to understand the nature of life and of mind: these were the 
problems that, from his early boyhood to the end of his life, 
constantly engaged his reflective efforts. Life! What is life? 
He could find no peace, he asserts, until this problem was posi- 
tively settled one way or another. Serious reflection upon these 
problems, in connection with his laboratory experiments in biology 
and his discussions with eminent scientists and philosophers while 
he was a student at Heidelberg, convinced him even at this early 
stage that neither idealism nor materialism furnished an adequate 
theoretical basis for the solution of these problems. His reflec- 
tions and scientific researches proved to him that these problems 
must be solved, if at all, not by abstract metaphysical speculation, 
but by careful experiment to determine the molecular structure 
of living protoplasm. Thus, with many other scientists of that 


March 22, 1888) Montgomery gives the impression of breaking indirectly his usual reticence 
concerning his own feelings, and expresses some of the disillusionment which he himself must 
have experienced upon first coming to a country reputed to be given over to “philosophical 
Republicanism”. The remarks on Hayhoffer are as follows: “In his native country, in one 
of the most stormy phases of old-world struggle for religious and political liberty, he fear- 
lessly led the van till the last glimpse of hope had vanished and the liberal cause lay prostrate 
at the mercy of the armies and minions of despotism. . . . But when in 1852 he found safety 
from prosecution [persecution? ] by landing on the hospitable soil of this free country, he 
very likely expected philosophical Republicanism to be here in full swing. He, no doubt, 
met with much sympathetic consideration so far as his political views and aims were con- 
cemed. But where were those who would patiently listen to his philosophical persuasions and 
demonstrations? Yet his thought was to him the veritable life of his being. To him life, 
Rot consistently guided by philosophical reason, was no human life at all, but merely animal 
existence.” 
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period (1850-60), he “turned away in disgust from the gran. | 
diloquent a priori speculations” of the idealistic philosophers, 
whose “wordy constructions had proved prolific of nothing but 
fantastic dreams which had deranged the head of many a promis. 
ing youth” and which, “by force of their visionary character, . . , 
had been the chief cause of the non-success of the liberal political 
aspirations which had seemed so near fulfillment in the revolu- 
tionary movement of 1848”. The materialistic philosopher, 
too, who “could discern nothing within the sphere of veritable 
existence but units of mass grouped and actuated by physical 
force; or, better still, grouped and actuated merely by the trans- 
mission and dissipation of definite quantities of motion or 
energy”, he regarded as equally incompetent to cope with these 


problems. Definitely rejecting both idealism and materialism, 
he set himself to the task of founding philosophy upon a sound 
scientific basis, a task which, three decades later, engaged the 
most serious efforts of such eminent men as Henri Bergson, Wil- 


liam James, and others of similar caliber. 

The several years of search and study which Montgomery 
spent in German universities seem to have contributed little 
towards the solution of these problems. From the fact that in 
his subsequent writings he frequently emphasizes the value of a 
study of the physiology of the senses, however, it may be inferred 
that the physiological-psychological movement which was then in 
progress in Germany might have exerted some positive influence 
on his thinking. Aside from this, it seems that all German in- 
fluences on his thought were negative in character. Possibly the 
only aspect of this psychological movement that appealed to 
Montgomery was its emphasis upon the experimental method a 
a means of solving the mind-body problem. He at least did not 
accept the conclusion reached by the leaders of the movement.” 

Thus when Montgomery began his laboratory work at & 


"Open Court, March 22, 1888. 
€ most important leaders of the movement were Fechner, Weber, and Helmholtz 
Montgomery is reported by one biographer as having had, while he was a student in Bona, 4 
course in the physiology of the senses with Helmholtz. But Helmholtz left Bonn for Heideb 
berg in 1855, and Montgomery did not enter Bonn until the spring of 1866. 
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basis on which to solve the problems of life and mind. He 
realized already, however, that such a basis must be found 
through the analysis of the simplest forms of protoplasm. If 
life originates from the non-living, he reasoned, then the way to 
discover its nature and origin is to study it in its simplest forms. 
If its simplest form is the living cell, then the task of the scientific 
philosopher is to determine the nature, the molecular structure, 
of the cell. To this task, Montgomery’s four years at St. 
Thomas’s Hospital were devoted. An account of these experi- 
ments and the conclusions drawn from them was presented in the 
paper which Montgomery read before the Royal Society in De- 
cember, 1899. Lionel Beale, a conservative in theology, hap- 
pened at that time to be in charge of the Society’s publications 
and because of the seemingly materialistic implications of Mont- 
gomery’s paper succeeded in preventing its publication in the 
Society’s Transactions. The next summer, however, Montgom- 
ery published the paper at his own expense, under the title: On 
the Formation of So-Called Cells in Animal Bodies. The great 
naturalist, Richard Owen, in his work on the anatomy of verte- 
brates, pronounced the paper “an important contribution to the 
philosophy of physiology”.” 

In this paper Montgomery presented theories quite at variance 
with some of the fundamental views then accepted by scientists. 
His investigations had forced upon him the belief that “so-called 
cells’ are not, as was then universally held, discrete unitary 
entities, the constituent parts of a living organism; but are rather 
only partially specified integrant parts of an organism, the organ- 
ism itself being a unitary individual. So to the cell-theory, which 
regarded the organism as an aggregate of distinct unitary entities 
produced from an original mother-cell and brought into harmon- 
ious action through some kind of codrdinative machinery, he op- 
posed the theory that the organism is a unitary being only par- 


"Anatomy of Vertebrates, vol. 3, p. 564. 
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tially specified into anatomical and histological parts. The cell- 
theory, he avers, can explain the origin of the unitary entities 
which are supposed to constitute the organism only by an appeal 
to “some mysterious act of that mysterious entity, life, by which 
in addition to their material properties, they become endowed 
with those peculiar metaphysical powers constituting vitality”, 
His own theory, on the other hand, can explain the origin of these 
organic units without any appeal to a mysterious entity. On his 
theory, “the organic units, like those of inorganic bodies—the 
crystals—form .. . by dint of similar inherent qualities”, and 
assume “necessary modes of appearance as soon as certain chem- 
ical compounds are placed under certain physical conditions.” On 
the basis of the former view, he declares, “there exists naturally 
a break in the sequence of evolution, a chasm between the organic 
and the inorganic world never to be bridged.” On the other hand, 
his view “argues for a continuity of development, a gradual chem- 
ical elaboration which ultimately results in those high compounds 
which, under surrounding influences, manifest those complex 
changes called vital”’.* 

Montgomery’s scientific researches during his first five years 
in Texas were confined to the microscopic examination of the 
simplest forms of life. He watched with the greatest care and 
indefatigable patience the movements of these primitive structures, 
in a continuation of his efforts to determine the nature of vital 
activities, and to trace them to their origin. In 1878, he writes: 
“Day by day (sometimes for eighteen consecutive hours), and 
month after month for five years . . . I kept close watch on those 
slow and monotonous movements. From near and far a vast array 
of specimens were gathered, showing every imaginable variation of 
this one central activity, the pushing forward and retracting of 
projections. . . . So I continued watching and pondering till it all 
seemed clear to me, till these primitive displays of vital activity 
had disclosed—to the satisfaction of my own mind—the constitu- 


"This interpretation of the origin of protoplasm is identical with that advanced by Bea 
jamin Moore in The Origin and Nature of Life (New York, 1913). 
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tion and interdependence of the elementary properties of life”. 
A lengthy description of these researches and the conclusions de- 
rived from them was presented in a series of articles published in 
the Popular Science Monthly for 1878, and in the St. Thomas's 
Hospital Report for 1879. 

In 1845 Julius Robert Mayer, who claimed recognition as an 
independent propounder of the “First Law of Thermodynamics”, 
had proclaimed, as a corollary of this theory, that the vital activity 
of an organism was merely the display of transmuted physical 
forces. Muscular power, he claimed, was only transformed 
physical force, the supply being obtained from the combustion 
of food particles. The muscular fiber itself he regarded as “only 
a machine through whose instrumentality is brought about the 
transformation. . .” Later Herbert Spencer elaborated and ex- 
tended the theory in an effort to explain mental processes on the 
same principle. ‘The law of metamorphosis,” he says, “which 
holds among the physical forces, holds equally between them and 
the mental forces. Those modes of the Unknowable which we 
call motion, heat, light, chemical affinity, etc., are alike trans- 
formable into each other and into those modes of the Unknowable 
which we distinguish as sensation, emotion, thought, these in their 
turn being directly or indirectly retransformable into the original 
shapes.” (First Principles, Sec. 71). The truth of this theory of 
the convertibility of forces was generally accepted by scientists. 

In the early ’sixties, William Thompson (later Lord Kelvin) 
and P. G. Tait called in question Mayer’s claim to originality and 
priority in the formulation of the theory. But in the long and 
heated discussion that followed no one questioned the truth of the 
theory itself. To Montgomery this was by far the more import- 
ant question. His biological and physiological researches had 
convinced him that the theory was incompatible with certain vital 
phenomena revealed by the microscope. On this ground, he was 
the first to attack the purely mechanistic interpretation of the 
living organism, and the whole tendency of modern biology has 


“Mind, Vol. V, 1880, p. 465. 
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been to confirm his point of view. His first paper on this ques- 
tion was published in Munich in February, 1870, a paper based 
upon the microscopic examination of the springing muscles of 
grasshoppers, which he had begun in the fall of 1867 and con- 
tinued after his return from Rome to Munich in the winter of 
1869. These experiments convinced him that the activity of 
muscular fibers is not due to power generated by the combustion 
of food and transformed into muscular power through the instru- 
mentality of the muscle, but to energies inherent in the muscle 
itself by virtue of its chemical constitution. 

The results of his researches in Texas not only confirmed this 
conviction, but led him finally to the rejection of the whole 
mechanistic conception of nature. From these experiments he 
concluded that “the display of living motion on the part of the 
protoplasm, which has hitherto been contemplated under the 
aspect of an occult vital property called ‘contractility’, has been 
proved to consist in an alternate expansion and contraction of 
organic substance, accompanying its functional integration and 
disintegration”. Thus “the power exhibited during motility is 
in reality the chemical power of specific affinity interwoven into 
the living substance, and inducing during its saturation expansion 
of the same.” Expansion, and not contraction, he avers, consti- 
tutes the fundamental act of vitality; for contraction is dependent 
on previous spontaneous and active expansion. These experi- 
ments also forced upon him the conclusion that life is not to be 
considered as a mysterious entity possessed by discrete living cells, 
causing them to divide into numerous other cells and to give rise 
to all those processes and changes that take place in the individual 
during its ontogenetic development. On the contrary, life is to 
be regarded as only and essentially the functional interplay of the 
organism with the surrounding medium at their surface of con- 
tact. The organism, a specific chemical molecule, suffers disinte- 
gration from the influence of the surrounding environment, but 
has by virtue of its chemical constitution the power to make itself 
whole again. This process of disintegration and self-reintegra- 
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tion through the assimilation of complemental material from the 
environment is what constitutes the life process. 

During the two years after Montgomery’s articles appeared in 
Popular Science Monthly in 1878 he continued his researches, 
examining more complex forms of life. Inese experiments 
further confirmed the theories which he had previously published. 
The details and results were published in the Jenaische Zeitschrift 
fir Naturwissenschaft, vol. 12, in a separate pamphlet entitled 
Ueber das Protoplasma einiger Elementirorganismen, and in a 
gries of articles contributed to Mind for 1880, in which Mont- 
gomery vigorously attacks Darwin’s theory of Pangenesis, Spen- 
cer’s theory of Polarigenesis, and Haeckel’s theory of Perigenesis. 

The fundamental difficulty with all these theories is, according 
to Montgomery, the fact that, having been generally conceived 
in analogy to prevailing atomistic physical theories, they assume 
the substance of the germ-plasm to be composed of discrete ele- 
mentary units. Then in order to explain vital and mental phe- 
nomena in terms of these hypothetical elementary units, they are 
forced to furnish the units with whatever mysterious endowments 
are necessary to attain the givenend. Starting from this assump- 
tion, the scientist, in attempting to explain the perfectly codrdi- 
nated activities of complex living organisms, is confronted with 
the same problem which Leibnitz faced in his attempt to explain 
the universe in terms of discrete spiritual monads. To solve this 
difficulty, Leibnitz was forced to appeal to a supernatural pre- 
established harmony among the monads. The cell-theorist, 
Montgomery avers, in order to explain vital and mental phe- 
nomena, is forced to make the same sort of appeal. “It is utterly 
impossible”, he declares, “that a number of individuated elements, 
held together by mere aggregation, should blend their inherent 
forces to any kind of compound resultant, without a common 
medium in which the complex effects of such individual forces 
are realized.”"* The wonderful, distinctive activities of a living 
organism, to say nothing of an intelligent organism, can not pos- 
“Bouton Index, October 22, 1885. 
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sibly be explained in terms of an aggregate of distinct elementary 
units. The organism must be considered as a chemical compound, 
The relation among its various parts must constitute a genuine 
synthesis and not a mere summation, as is assumed by all cell. 
theories in general. 

It is interesting to note that the principle of “synthetic unity” 
for which Montgomery, against almost overwhelming odds, was 
contending almost half a century ago has been universally adopted 
by scientists today; not only by biologists, but by scientists in gen. 
eral. Even the physicist can no longer explain the phenomena in 
his field in terms of a mere aggregate of atoms, or even of elec. 
trons and protons. Experience in all the fields of science has 
become too complex to be explained in terms of aggregates, 
There must be synthesis, integration of parts, in order to explain 
the activities even of inanimate matter, to say nothing of the 
activities of living organisms. When Montgomery was fighting 
alone for this principle, it was the fashion among scientists in all 
fields to consider physical bodies, both animate and inanimate, a 
composed of nothing but elementary particles peculiarly aggre- 
gated. These particles were taken to be indestructible and to ke 
endowed with a definite amount of indestructible force. Every- 
thing in nature was then supposed to result from the grouping 
of these elementary particles and the combination of their ele- 
mentary forces. Atoms or units conceived on the pattern of 
atoms were supposed to aggregate to molecules. Molecules in 
inorganic nature were then supposed to aggregate to crystals; in 
organic nature, to cells. The complex living organism was sup- 
posed to be only a peculiarly arranged aggregation of such cells 
Parallel to this process of material grouping, the concomitant 
forces were supposed to be compounded. The vital activities of 
the most complex organism were considered as only the effects 
of a combination of the primitive forces of its component elements. 
Mental processes, also, were explained as the manifestation of 
the blended energies inherent in the complex brain-cells. 
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Today it is the tendency, if not the universal fashion, among 
sientists to regard the atom as a synthesis of electrons and pro- 
tons; the molecule as a synthesis of atoms; crystals, in the inani- 
mate realm, as a synthesis of molecules in certain patterns, while 
a synthesis of molecules in certain other patterns gives rise to 
colloids; a living cell is regarded as a synthesis of colloids; and 
the complex living organism, as a synthesis of cells. In each 
higher level of synthesis, however, the elements entering into the 
synthesis lose their identity. In the synthesis they possess neither 
the same properties nor the same functions as they have in their 
individual state. In the synthesized whole, the constituent ele- 
ments become integrant elements; and from this integration, or 
synthesis, of elements, entirely new properties emerge—such as 
the characteristic properties of the atom, the molecule, the col- 
loid, the living cell, the intelligent organism, the personality. 

According to the modern theory of Emergent Evolution, which 
has many adherents among biologists, life is simply the capacity 
of the organism to perform certain types of activity which are 
designated as vital activities. This capacity the organism pos- 
sesses by virtue of its intricacy and complexity of structure, its 
integrant parts being thoroughly integrated. On this same basis, 
mental phenomena are explained in terms of a higher degree of 
intricacy and complexity of structure within the organism. In 
both cases, however, the emphasis is placed on the synthesis, inte- 

gration, complexity, structure. Montgomery’s explanation of 
the nature of mind and its relation to the living organism is con- 

tained in an essay which he contributed to the Open Court:* 

“Mind or consciousness is thus a functional outcome of the organ- 

ization of living beings, and its development is found to keep 

strict pace with the progressive organization of living forms”. 
According to Montgomery’s view, the difference between the 

inanimate and the animate consists in the intricacy and complexity, 

not of organization and structure among elemental parts, but of 


*Open Court, March 1, 1888. 
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modification and chemical elaboration within the unitary sub. 
stance itself. This intricacy and complexity of modification and 
chemical elaboration he regards as the result of the interaction of 


the substance with its environment through the countless agsf} A 
that have passed. Living protoplasm is a “perduring” substance, orga 
each particular bit of which contains in the form of “evolutionally | thro 
inwoven chemical affinities” and “highly wrought chemical ela chen 
orations” a history of past experiences extending backward} hen 
through countless ages. As Bergson has neatly put it, “it ha sated 
rolled up its past within itself”. com 

For this reason, Montgomery considered living protoplasm pm 
representing the highest value in the universe. The contempl ide 
tion of the simplest forms of living protoplasm filled him with ery’ 
wonder and awe. In the Boston Jndex for December 25, 1884, ia 
he writes: “It is amazing to me how any one, while giving vent , 
to his own fanciful conceits, can find courage to sneer at proto ” 
plasm, to make light of the veritable life-quickened substance ” 
here in existence, to disparage flightingly and overweeningly th | 
visible, tangible manifestation of all vitality... . I, also, hae) °° 
reveled in the poetry of various tongues, and have pondered th | ™' 
foremost thought of all ages; yet have I met with nothing re- and 
motely so fascinating as the study of protoplasm, especially in it we 
most primitive forms. Day after day and year after year,]—} ™™ 
found myself silently riveted to the microscope, watching in lucid |) ut 
transparency the magic cycle of visible activities that constitute | 
life.” Such a primitive being represented to Montgomery the fF che 
results of countless ages of ceaseless vital toil and struggles res 
Protoplasm, even at this primitive stage of its development— for 
“Jong ere the formation of any stationary organs—is already dis [bor 
playing under our eyes all the essential and wonderous functions isn 
of life, and . . . in its most developed forms is constituting our fF th: 
living selves”. If this is true of the simplest forms of living qu 
protoplasm, then how much more wondrously strange and valt- his 


able is our own “highly wrought” being! “Indeed, this vital 


possi 
reali 
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organization of ours turns out to be most marvelous, the strangest 
possible hyper-material, hyper-mental, hyper-individual kind of 
reality within existence.” 

All this “exhaustively comprehensive potentiality” of the adult 
organism is transmitted to the offspring with unerring precision 
through the reproductive germ, which Montgomery regards as a 
chemical fragment derived from the parent organization. This 
chemical fragment, by virtue of its “evolutionally inwoven affin- 
ities”, possesses the power of chemically reconstituting itself with 
complemental material; of gradually unfolding, under constant 
change of material, into a complete reproduction of the many- 
sided adult organism. Organic growth, according to Montgom- 
ery’s theory, is not “the miraculous grouping of vast numbers of 
miraculously generated vital units”, as was held by Darwin, 
Spencer, Haeckel, and others, but is rather “the reconstitutive 
evolution from a chemical fragment of one single evolutionally 
pre-established whole”. All this process of reproduction and 
growth, all the histological changes and divisions that take place 
in the organism during the period of its ontogenetic development 
and, in fact, the very nature and character of the adult organism, 
its temperament, its potential dispositions, and its propensities for 
intellectual and moral development, are determined by the “evo- 
lutionally inwoven chemical affinities” and the “vital organiza- 
tion” inherent in the original reproductive germ. These inherent 
chemical affinities and this vital organization, moreover, are the 
result of countless ages of laborious vital toil and chemical elab- 
oration, to which every individual in the “historical root”—to 
borrow a term from Professor Whitehead—of the present organ- 
ism, including the parent organism, has contributed. It is obvious 
that this doctrine involves the theory of the transmission of ac- 
quired characteristics. In fact, Montgomery definitely asserts 
his belief in the theory. “I hold”, he says, “the doctrine of the 


“Boston Index, October 9, 1884. 
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hereditary transmission of acquired faculties to constitute the 
pivot of the monistic and humanitarian view of life”. 

Montgomery’s ethical theory, based upon this biological con- 
ception, is not only a theory of self-realization, but also a theory 
of self-improvement. His theory is epitomized in the following 
poetical passage: 


To understand our true mission and veritable import in the sphere to 
which we belong, we need only once fully realize that our seemingly inde- 
pendent personality is in truth the present embodiment of all the labor- 
iously secured acquisitions of an endless train of previous vital exertion. 

Who knows of a more transcendent and all-comprising trust than the 
one thus confided to the care of those who are now actually carrying on the 
sacred and mystic rites of life? 

Yea, full of ineffable awe is our moment of actual existence, uplifted 
from the dark, unfathomable abyss of sunken ages intg the intense glow of 
sentient life, sustained and hallowed there by the perpetual powers that 
within the glory of an everlasting Now are progressively fulfilling the 
inscrutable destiny of creation.®8 


Since the living conscious organism, man, is a free being, it is his 
sacred duty to guard religiously this “transcendent and all-com- 
prising trust” that has been committed to his care. He should 
not in any manner degrade the high-wrought worth and dignity 
of his inherited nature. Once he realizes the value of this trust, 
“he cannot fail to recognize the duty conscientiously to strive to 
further the humanizing development of his race, and to transmit 
his own humanized nature enhanced, if possible, but at least not 
deteriorated, to his posterity”. 

These scientific and philosophical views were set forth by 
Montgomery in a number of articles which he contributed to 
various scientific and philosophical journals in America, England, 
and Germany, over a period of approximately twenty years 


"Open Court, August 24, 1890. Montgomery evidently regarded his own philosophy as a 
“monistic and humanitarian view of life”. He never says, so far as I know, just what his 
conception of ultimate reality is. He insists, however, on a monistic interpretation of the 
universe. The ultimate reality is neither mind nor matter, but some type of substance from 
which both mind and matter in all their modes of activity are derivatives. “The Lewy 
effort of my thought has ever been”, he asserts, “to show that the two disparate modes of 
existence, known to us under the name of body and mind, have a common origin in one 
the same underlying reality”. (Open Court, August 21, 1890). What that “underlying 
reality” is, he never says. 

™*Boston Index, October 9, 1884. 

™Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization, p. 421. 
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(1878 to 1898). His fundamental scientific conceptions, how- 
ever, were formulated and published before 1885. The burden 
of the remaining articles written during this period consists largely 
in the restatement, clarification, and extension of his previously 
published scientific theories, the elaboration of their philosophical 
implications, and their defense against opposing views. 

In addition to the numerous articles which he contributed to 
various scientific and philosophical journals, Montgomery was 
also the author of four books. His first book was prepared for 
publication during his four years in Munich (1867 to 1870), and 
published the following year under the title: Die Kant’sche 
Erkenntnisslehre widerlegt vom Standpunkt der Empirie.® The 
work constitutes a bold and vigorous attack upon the philosophy 
of Kant, whose Critigue of Pure Reason Montgomery had read 
through no less than five times during his student years. This 
was Montgomery’s first attempt to found a philosophy upon a 
purely scientific basis, and bears the sub-title, “Ein vorbereitender 
Beitrag zur Begriindung einer physiologischen Naturauffassung”. 
On the basis of his own physiological researches, he denounces 
Kant’s philosophical presuppositions, his methodology, and his 
conclusions as unsound, asserting that what Kant needed was not 
aunified system of @ priori categories, but a more adequate knowl- 


edge and evaluation of the physiology of the living organism. 
For, he avers, “Every philosophical question, when correctly put, 


isa physiological question.”** The book received considerable 
attention in Germany at the time it was published, but was never 
translated into English. In 1878 Ernst Haeckel wrote Mont- 
gomery that his excellent book was being much quoted in contro- 
versy. Even J. H. Stirling, a confirmed Kantian, in an extremely 
critical review of the book, wrote: “Mr. Montgomery certainly 
shows himself a most competent student of Kant”.** In the 
same review he commends Montgomery for the accuracy and 
fairness with which he presents Kant’s philosophical theories. 


SC. Ackermann; Munich, 1871; pp. 201. 
Die Kant’sche Erkenntnisslehre widerlegt, etc., p. 125. 
ortnightly Review, vol. 12 (new series), pp. 413-437. 
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The other three books were written and published during the 
last ten years of Montgomery’s life, after his mind had become 
more or less engrossed in other interests, and, possibly for thet 
reason, lack some of the vigor and persuasiveness of his previously 
published work. The first, published in 1904, under the title 
The Vitality and Organization of Protoplasm,” consists chiefly in 
a systematic restatement of his previously published biological 
views, and was really meant to serve as a scientific basis for his 
more considerable work which appeared three years later, entitled 
Philosophical Problems in the Light of Vital Organization.“ The 
latter work constitutes a final systematic statement of his philo- 
sophical views. A reviewer of the book for the Revue de Mew 
physique et de Morale calls attention to many points of similarity 
between Montgomery’s views expressed here and those set forth 
by Bergson in his L’évolution créatrice, and notes the fact that 
the two works appeared exactly contemporaneously.* C, §, 
Wake, who reviewed the book in the Metaphysical Magazine for 
January, 1910, says concerning it: “The important work ..., 
which is the final outcome of the author’s biological researches, 
extending over a period of more than forty years, is likely to 
affect profoundly the solution of problems which have ever en- 
gaged the attention of philosophic minds.” Possibly the mos 
comprehensive, intelligent, and sympathetic review and evalua- 
tion of Montgomery’s philosophy that has appeared is contained 
in an article contributed to the Monist for October, 1909, by 
Charles Alva Lane, at the close of which he says: ‘“Montgom- 


™Statesman Publishing Co., Austin, 1904; pp. 84. 

“G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York, 1907; pp. 446. The book was never widely circulated, 
but was recognized by several eminent philosophers as an extremely valuable work. William 
M. Salter, in the International Journal of Ethics (October, 1908), gave an extensive summay 
and estimate of Montgomery’s philosophy, and expressed regret that this book was not “receiv 
ing the attention it deserves”. Professor Carveth Read, reviewing the book in Mind (1908), 
pronounced it “not only a remarkable but brilliant book”. After a careful study of the book, 
Shadworth Hodgson wrote a spontaneous letter to Montgomery (one of the few letters thit 
escaped the great conflagration after Montgomery’s death, now in my possession; dated May 
1, 1907) in which he says: “Let me not omit to express the great pleasure which the study 
of your book has given me, and also my sense of the benefit I have derived from watching 
you struggle with the same difficulties and perplexities as myself, in studying these complet 
problems.” He also mentions many points of similarity between Montgomery’s views and 
his own. 


"Revue de Metaphysique et de Morale, 1907, Supplement; pp. 19-21. 
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ery’s books and papers should find a permanent place in philo- 
sophical literature. Sometime they will be credited with yielding 
an illuminating glimpse into the profundities of Nescience”. 


III 


In spite of his limited association with men of science and 
philosophy, Dr. Montgomery, through his vigorous and pro- 
foundly intellectual articles, won recognition as an able scientist 
and philosopher. His knowledge of the history of philosophy 
has seldom been equaled in scope or depth of penetration. His 
ability to grasp the salient features of a system of thought and 
to trace out their logical implications is remarkable. Many of 
his articles are extremely polemical in nature. But even in these 
he always evinces a clear understanding of his opponent’s views, 
and is always fair and clear in analysis and criticism. Professor 
E. D. Cope, with whom Dr. Montgomery carried on an extended 
controversy in the Open Court® on the subject, “The Theology 
of Evolution”, says concerning him: 

A disputant can have no greater fortune than to have an antagonist who 
correctly understands his position and who presents it fairly in discussion. 

I experienced this pleasure in reading Dr. Montgomery’s review of my 

opinion. But this is not my only satisfaction. If I am wrong, I wish to 

know it, and I know of no one whom I think better able to show me my 
error, if any there be, than a man who is at the same time scientist and 
metaphysician. 
At the close of the controversy Professor Cope admits that he 
agrees fully with Dr. Montgomery on ail points save one—that 
while Dr. Montgomery admits that matter controls mind, he 
denies that consciousness can contro! matter. Professor Cope in- 
sists that the influence works both ways. 

Dr. Montgomery was the intimate and esteemed friend of such 
scientists as Hermann von Helmholtz, Sir John Simon, Dr. Philip 
Frank, E. G. Ravenstein, and others of equal note. During his 
lifetime he received letters from many of the foremost thinkers 
of of America, England, and Germany, expressing their high regard 


"Open Court, 1887. 
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for his ability as a scientist and philosopher. He was a member 
of the Royal College of Physicians, the American Association for 
the Advancement of Science, the Concord School of Philosophy, 
the Free Religious Association of Boston, and the Texas Academy 
of Science. Before some of these learned societies he frequently 
read papers, many of which received extravagant praise.*” 

Mrs. Sara A. Underwood, in an article contributed to Belfora’s 
Magazine, tells an interesting story concerning the way in which 
the newspaper humorists of Boston reacted to a paper read by Dr, 
Montgomery before the Concord School of Philosophy. Re- 
ferring to another paper, read by the Reverend W. R. Alger, of 
Boston, in which the author indulged in the use of many “philo- 
sophical terms so puzzling to the popular mind”, the humorist 
of the Boston Record wrote: “It would seem that he had read 
the Record story of how the wild Texas cow-boy, Doctor Mont- 
gomery, ‘obfusticated’ the philosophers and philosopheresses the 
other day, and, filled with envy at the tale, had come to Concord 
thoroughly determined to out-Montgomery Montgomery or die 
in the attempt.” Mrs. Underwood, who knew Dr. Montgomery 
well, continues: “The cream of these joking allusions to Dr. 
Montgomery as a ‘wild Texas cow-boy philosopher’, can only be 
enjoyed by those who have had the pleasure of the personal ac- 
quaintance of this scholarly, cultured, high-bred gentleman. ... 
Classic in feature, courtly in manner, distinguished in bearing, 
such is the ‘Texan cow-boy’ of the Concord School”.® 

The recognition which Dr. Montgomery received and the influ- 
ence which he exerted in scientific and philosophical circles was 
greater in Germany, however, than it was in either America or 
England. As early as 1880 his theories produced reverberations 
in the works of the eminent zodlogists, Eduard Strasburger and 
Herman Foll. In 1884, Professors Julius Sachs, of Bonn, and 


“Commenting on a paper which he read before the Concord School of Philosophy in 1885, 
a writer in The Congregationalist says: “An elaborate paper from Dr. Montgomery, on the 
Platonic Idea and Vital Organization, was in many points the most distinctive one of the 
year, an altogether new and fresh line of thought being opened up by it. The writer, though 
owning a name unfamiliar to the popular ear, is one of the ablest of physiologists.” 
“Quoted in Freethinkers’ Magazine, August, 1894 
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Georg Klebs, of Basel, openly confess their adoption of his theory 
of “motility”.*® Professor Kollman, also of Basel, gives Dr. 
Montgomery credit for the discovery of a theory that renders 
possible the scientific solution of the philosophical problem of 
&self”,“° Before the close of the nineteenth century, many Ger- 
man scientists had adopted Montgomery’s theory of “motility” 
and also his theory of the “organic unity of the individual”. 
Many of them acknowledge the influence of Dr. Montgomery’s 
writings upon their scientific interpretations.“ In a letter to 
Charles Alva Lane, March 27, 1903, Dr. Montgomery wrote: 
“At present many foremost biologists have arrived at the same 
conclusions [with respect to the unity of the organism], which 
before long will be generally adopted. . . . I am also firmly con- 
vinced that my philosophical investigations will likewise eventu- 
ally prevail”. That this prediction has come true, in large 
measure, is demonstrated by comparison of his scientific and philo- 
sophical views with much that is fundamental in the recent writ- 
ings of such eminent scientists and philosophers as Benjamin 
Moore, Henri Bergson, J. Arthur Thompson, C. Loyd Morgan, 
A. N. Whitehead, and H. S. Jennings.“ 


IV 


In the early ’nineties, about the time that Montgomery turned 
to politics, his wife received a commission from the Texas gov- 
ernment to execute statues of Stephen F. Austin and Sam Hous- 
ton. Shortly thereafter she took up her residence at Austin, 
where she lived and worked at her art until the time of her death 


"Biologische Centralblatt, Nov. 15, 1884. 
“Biologische Centralblatt, April 1, 1883. 
sburger, inaugural address, 1891; Pfeffer, Die Entwicklung, 1895; Vines, address as 
President of the Botanical Section of the British Association, 1900; H. Sedgwick, Quarterly 
Journal of Microscopic Science, 1896; C. Frommann, Real-Encyklopadie der Gesammten 
Heilkunde, 1890; and many others. 
core, Benjamin: The Origin and Nature of Life, New York, 1913. 
Bergson, Henri: L’éwolution créatrice, Paris, 1907. 
Thompson, J. Arthur: The System of Animate Nature, New York, 1920. 
Morgan, C. Loyd: Emergent Evolution, New York, 1928. 
Whitehead, A. N.: Science and the Modern World, New York, 1926. 
Jennings, H. S.: Johns Hopkins University Circular, 1914, especially in his paper on “Life 
aad Matter” and his review of Ritter’s Unity of the Organism, etc. 
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in 1907, making only occasional visits back to Liendo. The task 


of caring for the home and running the plantation was left large. =, | 
ly in the hands of Dr. Montgomery and his old German house. * 
keeper, Cencie, who had been with him and his wife almost sinc 
the time of their marriage in Madeira. As the years passed and éde be 
economic and domestic problems tended more and more to ab- good, 
sorb his mind, his isolation gradually became more pronounced, nial he 
Occasionally he spent a summer traveling—to Mexico, Colorado, old, w 
Maryland, or Switzerland—but these visits must have served to feeble 
make the situation all the more lonely when he returned to a 
Liendo. In spite of this increasing loneliness, however, Mont- aoe 
gomery seems never to have become discouraged or despondent, Two 
His researches and speculations had always been the source of eho 
his greatest delight. And now to see the scientific theories which I 

he had formed independently on the basis of his own researches, i. | 
gradually win their way to recognition against an array of op- i» 
posing views, was to him a source of delight and the only recom- _ 
pense that he seemed to desire. To Mr. Lane he repeatedly pa 
wrote: “Never have I doubted for a moment that this change tien 


would come about.” He usually added, however, “I expect but 
slow recognition.” Late in life he wrote, “Personally I am in- 
different to success, though I have never doubted the outcome. 
The biological discoveries and the recognition of their signifi- 
cance have for years kept me in a state of glorious exultation that 
needed no outside fuel to keep it aglow.” 

In the early summer of 1907 Montgomery’s wife died at her 
studio in Austin, and the body was brought to Liendo for burial. 


A few months later Montgomery himself suffered a stroke of ed 
paralysis which left him practically helpless. Such infirmities nind, 
and misfortunes, added to the load of perplexing problem, J .,. 
economic and domestic, with which he was already burdened, ng f 
would have completely crushed the spirit of a man of ordinary J 5 19 
courage and intellect. But in the midst of it all Montgomery § 
continued to express that same degree of philosophical calm and aly 
satisfaction which he had previously manifested; there is never J. 


“Quoted by Taylor, op. cit., p. 75. 
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anote of discouragement or dejection. His isolation and solitude, 
which for many years had been becoming more and more pro- 
nounced, were now almost complete. On April 28, 1908, he 
wrote Mr. Lane: “Soon after returning from Austin, my right 
side became completely paralyzed . . . . My general health is 


ab. good, my spirits never dejected. I live alone in the large colo- 
ced, 
nial house, attended only by our faithful housekeeper, 74 years 
ado, old, who has been with us for over 40 years. She is getting very 
d ta feeble, but insists on letting no one serve me but herself. So to 
d to sive her as much work as possible, I have reduced my wants to 
lont- J, minimum and life is almost complete solitude, quite satisfied.” 
lent. § two months later he wrote: “I am now a prisoner for good, 
. a without hope of ever becoming able to leave my home again. 
hich lam, however, quite reconciled to it . . . . I am inured to soli- 
hes tude, with no one congenial to exchange thoughts with, but I 
°P- & feel never depressed, or the time getting too long for me.” As 
‘Om TF the months passed, his feebleness increased and the solitude be- 
edly ame more and more tense; for few visitors came to Liendo to 
—_ interrupt the monotony. In June, 1909, he wrote to Mr. Lane: 
| but ‘Should your business take you to Texas and you decide to ven- 
mT ture a trip out here, you may count on a most cordial but other- 
- wise most primitive reception, as my old housekeeper is the only 
"._ §f attendance I can procure. I have hardly ever any visitors, not 
os having kept up with the interests that appeal to my fellow-citi- 
te | I refrain from boring them with talk on abstract subjects 
vial about which they have no inkling.” | 
of In spite of loneliness and deprivation, Montgomery continued 
“ to write to Mr. Lane in the same calm, philosophical frame of 
be mind, of a “mystically wonderful and beautiful world.” As long 
“mT she was able, he devoted his time to study and writing, prepar- 
ned, ing for publication his fourth and last book. The book appeared 
mary | ia 1910, under the title, The Revelation of Present Experi- 
po exe.“ This brought to a close his philosophical activities. The 
pe aly source of genuine enjoyment that now remained to him was 


am occasional exchange of letters with his devoted poet friend, 


“Sherman, French and Company, Boston, 1910; pp. 92. 
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Charles Alva Lane. This, however, continued for only a short 
while. For on March 20, 1910 (one year before Montgomery 
died), at the close of a scarcely legible letter, he wrote: “So dear 
friend I reluctantly today take leave from you... . Ever 
yours, whatever remains of the old decrepit Edmund Montgom- 
ery.” With these pathetic words he ended his long and extensive 
correspondence, and shut the door to the outside world. 

What happened at Liendo during the last year of Montgom- 
ery’s life might never have been known, and the end of his life, 
like its beginning, might have been veiled in obscurity and mys- 
tery, had it not been for the godsend which came to him some 
nine months before his death in the persons of Captain and Mrs. 
George W. Harris. They came to Texas from South Dakota, 
where for several years they had done extensive ranching in the 
heart of an Indian reservation. On July 8, 1910, they purchased 
Liendo plantation, but granted to Montgomery the privilege of 
remaining in the home as long as he lived. The timely coming 
of these remarkable people averted the tragic loneliness in which 
he had seemed destined to spend his last days.” For their devo- 
tion to his interests during these last months was exceeded only 
by that of his faithful old housekeeper, Cencie, who for forty 
years had found her chief delight in doing his service. 

When the end came, April 17, 1911, no one was present ex- 
cept these three faithful friends, Captain and Mrs. Harris and 
Cencie, and a brother of Mrs. Harris. Captain Harris and his 
brother-in-law prepared the body for burial; Mrs. Harris, as a 


“During Montgomery’s forty years of isolation at Liendo, he kept abreast of the scientific 
and philosophical movements in other parts of the world by reading incessantly the foremost 
scientific and philosophical journals of America, England, and Germany. ‘Thus he accumu- 
lated an enormous quantity of such material, to which were added numerous scientific and 
philosophical pamphlets and reprints. In his will, Dr. Montgomery left to Judge T. S. 
Reese (for many years his legal counsel) whatever part of his library Judge Reese might 
select. After Montgomery’s death, Judge Reese accordingly took all the bound volumes from 
the library, but left to Captain and Mrs. Harris all unbound magazines, pamphlets, etc. These 
were later offered to the son and sole heir, Lorne Montgomery, who likewise refused them. 
Many times Captain and Mrs. Harris were advised to destroy the seemingly useless materials, 
and get them out of the way. But these people had the good sense to know that the 
materials were of much value, and accordingly stored them in an attic room of their home. 
In March, 1930, they gave all these magazines and pamphlets to the library of Southern 
Methodist University, “to the end that this part of [Dr. Montgomery’s] library . . . might 
be preserved and made available to any persons who might find them useful in their study 
and scientific work.” 
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last token of love and respect, filled the casket with wild flowers 
and honeysuckle, which Dr. Montgomery had always loved; 
then his friends bore the body to its last resting place in the 
small graveyard among the stately liveoaks which Montgomery, 
forty years before, had planted near the home. 

Edward A. Singer remarks, concerning the recluse philoso- 
pher, Spinoza: “How seriously then must we take the sustaining 
power of a philosophy which enabled Spinoza, partly accepting, 
partly inviting his destiny, to lend it an aspect of calm beauty 
that touches our wonder!” How fittingly this remark applies to 
Montgomery, the “hermit philosopher of Liendo”! 


WHEN I HAVE DIED 


By Miriam Brown 


WHEN I have died and left behind forever 
The dragging heaviness of age, sore felt 

Through years that stole the young, the gay, the clever; 
When the tired soul is glad at least to sever 

The feeble sheath wherein my spirit dwelt, 

In freeing flame the husk of me shall melt; 

And those few ashes no dark urn shall ever 

Shut from the blaze-blue sky. One last request: 
Scatter me in the land I leave behind, 

The prairies my exploring feet once roved; 

One with those strong raw-colored plains I’Il rest, 
Once more run lightly in the Texas wind, 

And be forever part of all I loved. 
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EPISODE IN BORDER 
HISTORY 


By H. A. Trexier 


WO sanguinary tragedies, one almost and the other 

entirely forgotten by the historian, occurred in Texas in 

the fall of 1862. In each one some forty noncombat- 
ants were ruthlessly slaughtered. The press of the day seem- 
ingly made no comments on the one, and only belated and ex- 
asperatingly brief notice was taken of the other. And, curiously 
enough, it was the affair which is now better known that was 
buried in oblivion by Texans of the ’sixties, and the one now for- 
gotten which received contemporary discussion. 

The reason why these occurrences were largely ignored can be 
found, perhaps, in the war excitement of the time, the remoteness 
of the settings, and the unbelievable tediousness with which news 
then travelled. With regard to the condition of the settled 
borderland of the Southwest in the ’sixties, a turning of the pages 
of the Eighth Census is illuminating. The decade of the ’fifties 
was the first full census period of the new state of Texas. Dur- 
ing the fifteen years between 1845 and 1860 settlers had literally 
poured into the trans-Sabine country. The state in 1860 contained 
421,294 whites, 182,566 slaves, and 355 free colored. Most of 
these settlers, both white and black, were from the Southem 
states of the Union: only some forty-three thousand were of 
foreign birth’. And then as now the population of Texas was 
for the most part concentrated near her eastern borders. 

In the state were produced for the year 431,463 four-hundred- 
pound bales of cotton, a crop which made Texas the fifth cottos 
state in the nation. Grain was raised by the millions of bushels, 


1 Bighth Census of the United States, Population, p. 486. 
2 Bighth Census of the United States, Agriculture, pp. 148-149. 
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while on the East Texas farms, and on the ranches which were 
creeping toward the great western plains, were feeding four and 
three quarters of a million cattle, sheep, and hogs.® 

To serve this vast and ambitious commonwealth there were not 
quite four hundred miles of railway, and this mileage was centered 
about the rising city of Houston. The rivers of the state, even 
those supposedly navigable, carried news and commerce but a 
little way into the interior, and the roads were far from being 
the Texas highways of today. The facts that the news of the 
firing on Sumter arrived in Denton County three weeks after the 
event,’ and that the report of wholesale hangings for treason 
which had taken place on October 2 was published in Austin 
papers from points three hundred miles away on October 23, 
throw much light upon the transportation facilities of the South- 
west in the ’sixties. 

During the late summer and fall of 1862 the Confederacy 
was in the full flush of victory. Barring the loss of Henry and 
Donelson, the South had won the war on points. McClellan 
had been driven back from before Richmond and Pope had been 
disastrously handled by Jackson at Manassas. Fired with enthusi- 
asm, Texans were inclined to feel little sympathy for contrary 
opinions in politics. Early in August of this year, 1862, some 
sxty German citiens of Texas who favored the Union cause, 
or were not too warmly disposed toward the Confederacy, or 
both, started south intending either to enter Mexico or to reach 
the Federal fleet in the Gulf. Before dawn on August 10 they 
were surprised by Lieutenant C. D. McRae of the Second Texas 
Mounted Rifles and virtually destroyed. McRae reported that 
thirty-two were killed and eighteen badly wounded. This affair 
took place on the Nueces about twenty miles from Fort Clark 
and forty from the Rio Grande. For some reason this massacre 
has failed to get into Texas histories, even the more elaborate 


Ibid. 


_ Edward F., History and Reminiscences of Denton County, (Denton, Texas, 1918), 
97. 
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ones. It left a trail of bitter feeling among the German settler 
of the state.® 

Whether this rising in Southern Texas had any influence upon 
the more spectacular turmoil in the extreme northern part of the 
state seems doubtful. There is no reference to it in the descrip. 
tions of the later executions, and it is questionable if news of jt 
could have reached the remote settlements on the Red River 
before the storm burst there. Moreover, the later event was 
the result of a conspiracy which was organized before the Nueces 
battle. 

Cooke and Grayson Counties are on the northern border of 
Texas just south of the Red River. To to the south of them lie 
Denton and Wise Counties. These four counties are some three 
hundred miles northwest of Shreveport and as many north of 
Austin. At that time there were no large towns between this 
region and Austin, nor were there railroads connecting it with the 
outside world. To the north was the Indian Territory, then a 
vast reservation, but now the state of Oklahoma. These counties 
were therefore far from the lines of travel. Together the four 
counties in 1860 contained 18,094 whites and 1,122 negroes, only 
one of whom was free.® 

That the people of these counties were largely of Southern 
stock is suggested by the fact that they had over a thousand 
slaves. The historian of Denton County claims that more 
than a thousand men enlisted for the Confederate service 


5 Lieutenant McRae’s official report to his superior can be found in War of the Rebel- 
lion, Official Records, Union and Confederate Armies, Series I, Vol. IX, pp. 614-616, dated 
August 18, 1862. Brigadier-General H. P. Bee’s report, enclosing the above, of October 
21, 1862, is in Jbid., Vol. LIII, pp. 454-455. Benson J. Lossing in his Pictorial Field 
Book of the Civil War (3 volumes, Hartford, 1874), Vol. II, pp. 536-537, gives the other 
side of the story as reported to the author by Daniel Cleveland, the “first Union Mayor of 
San Astonio after the war.” C. W. Ramsdell in his Reconstruction in Texas (New York, 
1910), p. 25, refers to the episode. In the Dallas News of May 5, 1929, is an elaborate 
account of the incident by Helen Raley under the title, The Blackest Crime in Texas War 
fare, as told to her by Alexander Brinkman. 

6 Fighth Census, Population, pp. 484-486. To show how the memory of contemporaries 
may play them tricks the following incident may be noted: Edward F. Bates in his History 
and Reminiscences of Denton County, p. 97, says, “There were not exceeding eight or 
slaves then [1861] in the county.” The Eighth Census, Population, p. 486, gives the slave 
population of Denton County in 1860 as 251. 
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from that county out of a white population of 4,780,’ while the 
historian of Wise County more modestly credits his county with 
four hundred enlistments from a voting population of seven 
hundred and a total census enumeration of 3,031.° 

Without regarding it as an accurate analysis of public opinion 
in the region swept by the hysteria resulting from the conspiracy 
under consideration, one may find in the following bit of rem- 
iniscence by an old settler a suggestion of the state of feeling in 
these four counties during the period when the tragedy occurred. 
Referring to one of these counties, Wise, Cates writes:° 


Considering the scarce population and its freedom and remoteness from 
the provocation that brought on the conflict, it is hardly conceivable that 
any unusual and general degree of martial feeling and spirit was evidenced 
by the people here. No record of any fact or circumstance remains to con- 
firm a contrary opinion 


Early in the struggle Wise County, like most other communities 
North and South, had jubilant mass meetings, and held rallies to 
raise local companies for the Confederate service; but Cates 
implies that the people of the region were neither more nor less 
than normal in their enthusiasm for the cause. 

With such a background of sentiment, everyday life moved 
along in these border counties till the spring and summer of 
1862, when the Confederate government began to enforce the 
Conscription Act. Then many who had been led to believe that 
one Victory over the Yankees would bring them to compromise, 
and many others who had little or no interest in the issues then 
being debated by the sword and musket, began to waver in their 
loyalty. Very similar phenomena were noticeable on both sides 
of the Mason and Dixon Line during the war between the 
states, and in fact are characteristic of all lands where a war drags 
along with fluctuating success. 

Matters soon came to a head in open dissension over the Con- 


Bates, op. cit., p- 104. In commenting on the conspiracy under consideration, the 
tditor of the Texas Republican (Marshall), on October 18, 1862, asserted that “a great 
Proportion” of the people of Cooke County were natives of Ohio and Indiana. No other 
wthority of the time implies such an idea. 

*Cates, Cliff D., Pioneer History of Wise County (Decatur, Texas, 1907), p. 126. There 
"a some excitement in Collin County, to the south of the four counties under study, but 
tet enough activity to bring it under the notice of this discussion. 

pp. 114-115. 
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scription Act. The most circumstantial account of the course of 
events is contained in a remarkable little book written over ; 
score of years after by one of the participants. In 1885 Dr 
Thomas Barrett of Gainesville, Cooke County, the center of mos 
of the disturbance, published an apology for his part in the 
tragedy which swept through his neighborhood.” Dr. Barrett, 
by his own admission a prominent figure in the county, was both 
a clergyman and a physician, and continually refers to himself as 
“4 public man”. His book gives his version of the affair a 
mellowed by the lapse of nearly a quarter of acentury. It is the 
only source available for much of the story, but as Barrett was a 
member of the jury which tried the accused, he doubtless was in 
a position to know much of what took place. His reliability asa 
historian, however, is made suspect by the fact that he spends 
many pages endeavoring to prove he acted as a member of the 
jury for the sole purpose of mitigating the severity of punishment 
and of preventing mob violence. His account is further weakened 
in merit by his mistaken kindness in refusing to give the names 
of any of those hanged or of those who were forward in the 
hanging. 

Dr. Barrett thus describes the first rumbles of the storm which 
overwhelmed his neighborhood 


The war between the states, North and South, having existed more than 
a year; the war fever having risen to boiling heat; the Confederate con- 
gress passed the conscription law. This law was very offensive to many and 
particularly to those who were afterwards members of the organization 
for which they were hung. 

In riding through the country I called at a steam mill and found about 
a dozen men; the mill was not running, so we had a good chance to talk. 
Some one named the conscript law; its effect was like a spark of lightening 
on powder; all was in a blaze of opposition as deep and fierce as it was 
possible for it to exist in the human mind was plainly manifest. 


10 The Great Hanging at Gainesville, Cooke County, Texas, October, A. D. 1862. By 
Thomas Barrett. One of the Jurors empaneled to investigate and decide om what wat 
be done with those men, in which a history of the whole affair is given in detail with the 
consequences resulting from it. (Gainesville, Texas, 1885). No copy of the original printed 
text could be found. Old residents of Gainesville have heard of the volume, but have 
not seen it. The copy used in this study is a typed transcript taken from another typed 
transcript in the possession of the Gainesville Library. Page references in this study are © 
the copy in the Southern Methodist University Library. The diction is very inferior; te 
author had his own style both of orthography and of expression. 

11Barrett, op. cit., pp. 1-2. 
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After much talk and hard things being said, one man, who seemed to 
be a leader, boldly declared he was ready to head a company to resist the 
conscript law . . . . I called his attention to the fact that in the event 
that he attempted to carry out his plans, he could not expect anything but 
an awful failure . . . . This was no doubt the entering wedge to the or- 
ganization [of the conspiracy] : 

For some time afterwards there was strong and ag things said 
which were not understood by the great mass of people . . . . 1 became 
convinced that there was some kind of organization in the country, and 
others came to the same conclusion. . . . 

The first intimation received by the authorities that there really 
was a conspiracy against the local and Confederate governments 
is said to have come from the mail-carrier who transported the 
mails south from Gainesville. An intoxicated member of the 
insurgents approached this informant, holding out hopes of in- 
itiation. The mail-carrier succeeded in taking the first degree. 
He then reported the matter to Brigadier-General W. Hudson, 
commander of the district. General Hudson at once sent among 
the conspirators a spy who impersonated a disgruntled Confeder- 
ate soldier, and as such gained the confidence of the malcontents. 
It was the evidence of this man, who thus obtained the roster of 
the organization, which was the undoing of the revolt.” 

When they learned how serious was the situation, the military 
authorities at Gainesville, which was both county seat and military 
headquarters of the district, assembled a large force to protect 
the region and to ferret out the members of the gang. “Cook[e] 
county has all the appearance of a military camp,” wrote a cor- 
respondent of an Austin paper on October 8; “Gainesville is 
literally an incampment. There are no less than 500 men guard- 
ing the town day and night.”"* Not only did the authorities 
gather troops to protect the community; they also ordered the 
military to arrest at once those on Chance’s list. 


Barrett, the authors of the county histories, and all others 


_ 


“Barrett, op. cit., pp. 2-4. Unfortunately Barrett does not name the informers. Bates, 
» names Newton Chance of Gainesville as the man (History and Reminiscences of Den- 
ts County, p. 106). Cates, in his Pioneer History of Wise County, p. 130, also gives Chance 
honor, and calls him a “Confederate.” Seemingly, then, Chance was the second man 
md not the mail-carrier. On September 30, 1862, the day before the exposure of the plot, 
General Hudson was placed in command of the Twenty-first Brigade to defend the north- 
frontier of Texas. War of the Rebellion, Official Records, Series I, Vol. XV, p. 818. 
Texas Almanac, (Austin), October 25, 1862. 
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describing the affair, neglect to give the dates of the first exposure 
and of the subsequent events. But fortunately we can turn to th 
account of a man who was living in Gainesville at the time and 
who was in the habit of keeping a brief journal of events in tht 
section. John E. Wheeler, in his Diary for Wednesday, October 
1, 1862, wrote, “Wed. Ist . . . Plot called Treason discovered 
many prisoners taken several hundred armed men in Gaines. 
ville”"** Mr. Wheeler probably wrote this entry on the evening 
of the event, but possibly he wrote it after hearing the news on th 
following day. We can safely place the public exposure of the 
plot on the first or second of October, 1862. 

Fears of Federal invasion through the Indian Territory agains 
the exposed Texas counties on the Red River caused the military 
authorities to move quickly. A frenzied and consternation-swept 
populace was even hotter for vengeance. Lurid versions of 
Newton Chance’s report of the conspirators’ bloody oath to com- f 
mit murder, arson, and pillage, doubtless magnified by the re- 
telling, worked the loyal Confederates in the counties concerned 
into a bloodthirsty frame of mind. Dr. Barrett says that he had 
never witnessed such intense and unreasonable mob frenzy.® In 
fact, Wheeler records that two men were hanged the next day 
after the exposure.”® 

Dr. Barrett arrived in the seething streets of Gainesville th 
morning following the arrests. The church bell was rung. Th 
populace gathered, chose a chairman, and proceeded to select: 
jury. Barrett says that he endeavored to evade jury summons 
but feared lest he be considered disloyal to the cause if he dids. 
He finally decided that by accepting such service he might k 
able to save some of the accused and mitigate the punishment d 
others. He held out against a majority decision in favor oft 


two-thirds vote on convictions, and was prevented from resigning a 
in 

14 Diary of John E. Wheeler, August 23, 1842 to December 10, 1880, under date. t determi 
copy used is a typed transcript in the Texas State Library. The original is in the posesia — of Oct 
of Mrs. Laura Hamilton of Gainesville. Mrs. Hamilton gave the present writer m@ county, 
valuable aid in gathering the materials of this little study. yom 
acc 


15 Barrett, op. cit., p. 6. 
16 Wheeler, Diary, under date of October 2, 1862. 
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gveral. times only by his own conscience and the tearful solicita- 


posure 
to the tion of friends.”” 
1e ani} That the accused were summarily dealt with we learn from 


gveral sources. Governor Lubbock wrote to Senator L. T. Wig- 
fall on October 27, 1862:"* 


In addition to these sources of disquiet [fear of invasion from the Gulf 
and from Kansas], the State is infested with an enemy in our midst, more 
numerous than has generally been supposed. In Wise, Grayson and Denton 
Counties recent investigation has developed the existence of an organization 
extending through many counties and embracing hundreds of our citizens, 
and some even of our soldiers, who are in communication with the enemy, 
and acting in concert with them. I regret to say that the loyal citizens of 
some of the counties have wrecked [sic] a horrible and speedy, though un- 
authorized vengeance, on the Traitors. 


And the historian of Denton County writes: 


The people of Cooke County suffered the reported diabolical purposes 
of this secret order to inflame their passions .... to such an extent 
that they rose up en masse and hanged about twenty-five men.!® 


Without the harrowing details which Barrett dramatically 


cerned & MrTates in many pages, it is enough to say that between October 2 
ne hai § Md October 19, forty men were hanged from an elm on Pecan 
18 J, § Steet in Gainesville, and two were shot to death in attempting 


to escape. Wheeler in his Diary thus succinctly tells the whole 
gruesome tale:*° 


Thursday, 2nd [of October] . . . in Gainesville hung two men . . . 
Saturday, 4th . . . hung Fields and Cooper .. . 

Tuesday, 7th . . . hung Locke... 

Wednesday, 8th . . . hung Morris .. . 


Barrett, op. cit., pp. 6-21, passim. 
WGovernor F. R. Lubbock, MS. Official Letter Books, Vol. II, p. 353 (Texas State 
Library). Lubbock also mentions the “discovery of many home traitors” in a communica- 


ght be tion to President Davis of November 13, 1862, in War of the Rebellion, Official Records, 
Series I, Vol. LIII, p. 834. On the same day that the Governor wrote the above letter 
ent of there appeared in the Texas Almanac (Austin) a call for 5,000 militia for three months’ 


trvice to “defend our altars and fires” against “every attempt to despoil, plunder and dese- 
fate our fair land,” declaring that “Texas shall not be the abiding place of our ene- 
mics.” There was doubtless some connection between these two expressions of the Governor. 

19 Bates, op. cit., p. 106. “The loyal citizens of each county,” said the Texas Almanac 
(Austin), on October 23, 1862, “have taken the law into their own hands, and are fully 
determined to give the traitors their just deserts.” The Tri-Weekly Telegraph (Houston), 
of October 27, 1862, learned that “ a jury of twelve good men are empannelled in each 
county, and the guilty parties are brought before it.” The Standard (Clarksville) stated on 
poe 1, 1862, that at a mass meeting of from five to six hundred it was voted to try 
© Wheeler, Diary, under dates. 
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Friday, 10th . . . hung Hampton. Dr. Foster tried to break from 
guard and shot by Harvey Howeth .. . 

Sunday, 12th . . . hung 3 men. 

Monday, 13th hung 11 men... 

Thursday, 16th . .. Northern party killed Jim Dickson and Col, 
Young... 

Sunday, 9th . . . hung 19 men, 40 in all. 2 killed trying to escape. 


In the midst of the delirium, after a score of the supposed 
conspirators had been executed, while many men were in jail 
awaiting trial, and while others were being apprehended and stil] 
others sought, two of the loyal citizens were waylaid and killed 
by the insurgents. James Dickson was ambushed and shot down 
as he was seeking to arrest disloyal citizens in the brush nea 
Gainesville. Colonel W. C. Young and others went to his 
rescue and the Colonel was likewise shot." The death of Young, 
an important and a popular man in the community, intensified the 
popular frenzy.” 

Barrett says that the mob, on learning of this double atroaity, 
stormed the jury and demanded a certain number of victims. The 
jury was helpless. “The excitement boiled over”, as the Doctor 
states, and the men were surrendered. He says that he would 
not go near the executions but sat on the hotel porch that Sunday 
and saw the men carried out to the tree. Barrett maintains that 
if these men had not been surrendered the mob would have 
lynched all the prisoners then awaiting trial.” 

Although the neighboring counties were also infected with 
the conspiracy, the killings were on a more modest scale. Cates 
says that five were hanged in Wise County, and names the vic 
tims. But the bulk of the Wise County suspects, he remembers, 
were let off if they would enlist in the Confederate army.” In 


21 Barrett, op. cit., pp. 28-30. The Standard (Clarkesville), November 1, 1862. Tess 

R lican (Marshall), October 18, 1862. Wheeler, Diary, October 16, 1862. 3 
A report dated May 7, 1861, from Marshall, Texas, stated that Colonel Young wit 

six hundred men was defending the country against two thousand invaders (War of the Re 
bellion, Official Records, Series I, Vol. LIII, p. 679). In his Message of November |, 
1861, President Davis stated that he had authorized Colonel Young to raise a cavalry regr 
ment to defend northern Texas (Jbid., Series IV, Vol. I, p. 715). On May 14, 1862, 
Governor T. O. Moore of Louisiana reported to the Secretary of War, L. P. Walker, that 
Colonel Young “is besieging Arbuckle with 3,000 Texans, badly armed.” (Jbid, Series |, 
Vol. LIII, p. 682). 

23 Barrett, op. cit., p. 107. 

24Cates, op. cit., p. 107. 
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Denton County several arrests were made but no hangings took 
place. One of the prisoners, however, was shot by an infuriated 
dtizen, who was tried for the deed after the war and sentenced 
to imprisonment.” Grayson County also had its days of fury 
and a number of suspected men were apprehended, including three 
physicians. It could not be learned whether there were any 
executions in this county.”® 

Several questions naturally arise concerning this episode as a 
whole. For instance, what did these conspirators, upon whom 
sch a frightful vengeance was taken, organize for or against? 
Were they Unionists, Yankees? Were they simply Southerners 
who opposed the Conscription Act? To what classes of the com- 
munity did they belong? Were they pariahs in the neighbor- 
hood before the war? 

Our knowledge on the first point is based on the evidence 
gathered by the spies sent to take the oath of the organization, and 
on the confessions of some of the condemned. That the Texans 
of 1862 could believe their neighbors and erstwhile friends guilty 
of the black crimes suggested in the trials seems impossible to us 
in these days of another century. But every American in middle 
life remembers the stories against the Germans that the majority 
of us accepted only a dozen years ago, and the suspicion that at 
once attached to any one who was skeptical of the reality of these 
alleged atrocities. Was not a man’s patriotism gauged by the 
orthodoxy of his belief in the utter depravity of the Teuton, or 
at least in the utter depravity of the Imperial German Govern- 
ment? 

When the loyal Southerner of Cooke County in 1862 was told 
that these neighbors of his were in league with the Yankees, that 
they were scheming to capture the munitions at Sherman and 
Gainesville, that they were fifteen hundred strong and on a cer- 


a, | ‘ain night intended to rise and exterminate all who did not have 
1 the sign and password of the gang, he was at first incredulous, 


% Bates, op. cit., p. 107. 
Communication of Sam Heilbrunner of Sherman, dated October 8, 1862, to the Tex- 
@ Almanac (Austin), October 25, 1862. 
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and then panic-stricken. Dr. Barrett describes this state of mind 
in pages of lurid English when he recounts what Newton Chance 
learned and what some of the condemned men confessed. The 
Doctor very charitably, however, explains that most of the cul- 
prits had taken only the first degree and hence knew little of the 
real purposes of the conspiracy, the actual villains back of the 
scheme being few in numbers and disposed to keep the ultimate 
goal of the organization secret from the rank and file.” 

All of the charges made against the men on trial were com- 
monly accepted in the community and reiterated in the press of 
the state. That neighbors of long standing could have such 
fiendish designs against those with whom they had been living in 
amity for years seems impossible to us. But that the men of 
Cooke and neighboring counties did believe that the conspirators 
were guilty, and frightfully guilty, Dr. Barrett long after and 
the press of the day fully prove. The history of the world has 
demonstrated again and again the unreasonableness of mob psy- 
chology. In one of these same counties, Grayson, this collective 
frenzy broke out less than a year ago in a manner that shocked 
the state of Texas profoundly. 

In the introduction to his book Dr. Barrett says that the “uni- 
versal idea (almost) is that these men were hung because they 
were union men, which is not the fact, which the following pages 
will abundantly show”; but then he apparently proves the con- 
trary of his thesis. When one of the spies took the first degree 
he was told that if questioned about the organization by enemies 
he was to say that its purpose was to form “a peace party and a 
party to keep down jayhawking and to protect the families of the 
men who were in the war,...”** Only this aim of the organ- 
ization was revealed to those taking the first degree, with the 
further explanation that there were conspirators “in both northern 
and southern armies, and if they became sufficiently numerous 


27 Barrett, op. cit., pp. 10-13. 
28 Jbid., p. 10. 
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they would stop the fighting and restore the constitution and 
union.” 

While the first degree was not exactly pro-Union, the second 
was more definitely so. One of the men on trial stated that 
“They swore him to secrecy and to do all he could for the north 
and to do all he could against the south.” “The most con- 
fessed,” continues the Doctor, “that they had a monthly mail to 
the Kansas jayhawkers and these Kansas jayhawkers promised to 
come to their assistance as soon as it rained there, having been a 
long dry spell.”** “These men,” further recollects Dr. Barrett, 
“when asked [by the jury] what they intended to do if they took 
the ammunition [at Sherman and Gainesville] and failed to take 
the country and hold it, said that they intended to take all they 
could with them and blow the balance up, and retreat in a body 
to General Blount’s division of the Northern army.” 

Although Barrett seems to prove that the insurgents were 
Unionists rather than otherwise, as he had promised to do, the 
dispassionate historian must remember that many movements 
originate with one goal in view and end at another. These 
opponents of Confederate conscription, as Barrett be.sieved most 
of them were, found by experience that there could be no half- 
way measures. If they opposed the Confederacy they would 
be forced into the arms of the Federals. There was no third 
group to which they might appeal. 

Dr. Barrett’s style is involved. His real meaning is apparently 
that the rank and file of the gang were innocent of treasonable 
intent, but were imposed upon by scheming rascals who were 
actual enemies of the Confederacy. Many of those tried, and 
some who were actually executed, confessed that they had taken 
the first degree alone and abhorred their participation in the plot. 
They contended that they were the victims of their own credulity 
and the excitement of the hour. For this reason the Doctor 


29 Tbid., p. 11. 
30 Jbid., p. 11. 
31 7bid., p. 12. 
82 [bid., p. 12. 
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endeavored to save as many as possible. His pages are replete 
with this idea. 

Although Dr. Barrett neither names nor describes any of the 
accused, other contemporaries give the impression that the con- 
sternation of the public was partly the result of the fact that many 
important names were presented to the jury. “The Wise County 
members of the Peace Party were most respectable citizens, who 
had been duped into aligning themselves with a badly understood 
organization,” says Cates in one place, and in another, “The ex- 
citement was further heightened by the well-known men who 
were being arrested and brought in for trial.”** An Austin editor 
stated that “disclosures have been made implicating some parties 
of high standing in Austin and San Antonio in this plot.”* A 
Houston editor comments that “the organization has been found 
to extend to all classes of the county [Cooke], clergymen, pro- 
fessional men, farmers, etc. Among the number, we are pained 
to find the name of Dr. R. T. Lively, of Sherman, a member of 
the Masonic Grand Lodge of this State.”** 

On the other hand, a Clarkesville editor held that there was 
only one man of account in the plot,** and a Marshall paper stated 
that “most of them, as we understand are low characters, with 
here and there a man of limited influence.”*? The calm reader 
of two generations after the event can draw the mean between 
these extremes and decide that the insurgents were just average 
folk who in the main thought that they had a grievance. 

The leader of the movement was named by neither Barrett nor 
Wheeler, the two authorities living on the ground at the time. 
But Sam Heilbrunner of Sherman, who was in Gainesville on 
October 8, wrote, “The captain of the gang was hung day before 
yesterday. His name was J. Locke.”** A contemporary paper 
says that the leader was one “Leander Locke”, but gives no in- 


33 Cates, op. cit., pp. 131-132. 

34 Texas Almanac, November 13, 1862. 

35 Tri-Weekly Telegraph, October 27, 1862. 
36 The Standard, November 1, 1862. 

37 Texas Republican, October 18, 1862. 

38 Texas Almanac, October 25, 1862. 
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formation regarding him.*® Wheeler simply records in his Diary 
for October 7, “hung Locke.” Thus perished a man who might 
have become famous, had events taken a course ever so slightly 
different. 

So much for the narrative of the plot which for a couple of 
weeks shook northern Texas to its depths and worried the Gov- 
ernor and editors hundreds of miles away. For some days 
Gainesville was the focal point in Texas affairs. The conspiracy 
was handled with success by the authorities and the community, 
but the very success of its suppression caused ill feeling which 
lasted for many years. After the war closed the jurors and the 
leaders on the side of “law and order” fled before the ire of a 
vengeful Federal soldiery, egged on by bereaved relatives of the 
victims, and, such is human nature, by fickle-minded members 
of the hanging-crazed mob who at the time of the tragedy threat- 
ened them for not turning the accused over to mob justice with 
sufficient celerity. Dr. Barrett tells a long story of his sufferings, 
flight to Tennessee, return, and subsequent release by the state 
courts.*° 

Other subjects worthy of thought are the fortunate fact that 
the mail-carrier accidentally learned of the plot, that he luckily 
reported the matter to the right persons, and that General Hudson 
and Colonel Young, seemingly men of nerve and sense, succeeded 
in apprehending the leaders among the conspirators before they 


could strike a blow.” 
A further consideration is the fact that such a widespread com- 


munity movement could have become so well organized before 
some one gave it away. Dr. Barrett and others thought that 


89 The Standard (Clarkesville), November 1, 1862. 

40 Barrett, op. cit., pp. 34-53. 

4l In spite of the contemporary evidence to the contrary, Mrs. Nora Hudson Rose, of 
Gainesville, Texas, a daughter of General Hudson, stated to me in a recent letter that her 
father always maintained that he was not in Gainesville at the time of the hangings, being 
elsewhere recruiting, and that he was always sorry that the affair took place. But in the light 
of war conditions, and the obligation of every government to defend itself, the Gainesville 
executions can be condemned only for their extra-legality. If the people of Texas had the 
right to secede, the authorities had the right to defend their act of secession. While the 
Confederate authorities made no effort to suppress the mob-spirit, it can likewise be said that 
they seemingly had little to do in fanning the blaze. Regrettable as the affair was, it was 
but the fruit of war, and war is never lovely. 
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success was dashed from the grasping hands of the plotters in a 
providential manner.“ Perhaps the very imminence of the 
danger, so miraculously escaped, was the chief cause of the pop- 
ular frenzy. 

Several phases of the episode are intriguing, and strike the 
investigator with wonder. One surprising fact is the fatuity of 
the conspirators who, as events proved, had little chance of suc- 
cess. But for that matter the entire South was then embarked 
upon an enterprise which, although glorious, seemingly could have 
only one outcome, as Robert E. Lee himself said to one of his staff 
the night before Appomattox. Human foresight is never so clear 
as the subseruent judgment. If it was there would be little 
honor for the seer and the genius. 


42 Barrett is very emphatic in declaring that but for an excessively heavy rain which 
continued for several days and nights at the very time the plot was to be executed, a civil 
war would have devastated the community even if the conspirators had not been successful. 
He says the rain spoiled the plans of the insurgents. Jdid., p. 14. 
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THE BIRTHDAY PARTY 


By Rutu R. LawTHer 


For unto us a child is born, 
Unto us a king is given. 


R. FRANKE played softly that the silvery voices of 
the children at rehearsal might be heard above the 


mellow, now sonorous, now flute-like tones of the 
church organ. Margaret felt herself rocking to the rhythm of 
the music, felt little vibrations playing tiny scales rapidly up and 
down her spine. She loved the pungent smell of the Christmas 
trees touching green, stiff fingers as they twinkled at her from 
either side of the altar. A late wintry sun filtered through wine- 
colored, blue, and amber windows, staining the walls, the pews, 
the children’s faces with “magic light” (Margaret called it). 

“The blue is like the blue which Jesus’ mother wears in the 
picture in my Bible book, and the red,” she drew a deep breath, 
“makes me thirsty.” 

She was glad to be singing. It was better than dancing around 
and waving her arms. She could just stand still and sway her 
body fike a breeze and say those words to music. They became 
shivery words and gave off little sparks of light inside her. 

The magic lingered as she made her way homeward slowly 
and more slowly. Lights blinked on and twinkled in the early 
dark. 

“Maybe they wish they were on Christmas trees,” thought 
Margaret. 

The street trees had no clothes on now. They looked old and 
wrinkled, but friendly. Margaret became a “magic tree” who 
could move among them and talk with them. She had done this 
since that day Mother had shut her in the closet and forgotten 
her for a long, black time. Afterwards she had crept out of 
the house, dry sobs shaking her body until she reached the open. 
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Then she leaped and ran to an old elm on the way toward school. 
He told her he hated closets. He loved the sky. 

“Hold up your arms and swing into the top of me. Now! 
Can you see Artemis sitting in that white cloud chariot? She is 
the queen of the sky and Rebs is her little boy... ” 

She had been late to supper that night and got spanked. She 
was late again tonight. 

The steps... The door .. . Mother, simply exhausted by a 
glittering, chattering bridge-party, home late with supper to get 
for herself, a husband, and the child. Her nerves were invisible 
little red devils running to her various extremities and jumping 
off.... Jumping onto a hateful, soiled apron, onto the stack 
of plates which must be placed around the table, onto the gas 
stove and sickening warmed-over food. Who could stomach it 
after tea and ices with dainty sandwiches and cakes? Onto... 

“Peggy! Is that you, Peggy? I told you not to be late 
again. You just wait until I get supper on the table, you 
naughty, ungrateful child! I rushed this afternoon when I had 
to go out myself to get you dressed and down to the church and 
you can’t even come home on time. The first thing you know, 
there’ll be no birthday party at Cynthia Palmer’s for you tomor- 
row! I’ve warned you about that—how could I know you 
hadn’t been run over or something?” 

Peggy said nothing. She saw her mother was too rushed to 
punish her now. During supper her mother’s ill-humor might 
coo! and Peggy’s slow stroll home be forgotten until it was raked 
up to add fuel to the next scolding. The querulous voice, high 
and sharp, ran on berating Peggy until it ran into the side-track of 

“Well, Harold, why don’t you shake a leg and help me put 
these dishes on the table?” 


It is tomorrow afternoon. Mother takes Peggy’s hand when 
they reach the door, and leads her jerkily past the calm maid who 
looks so neat in black and white. 
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“How do you do, Mrs. Palmer. My, doesn’t Cynthia look 
sweet in blue! Peggy!” 

Peggy made a shy curtsy and held out a square package toward 
Cynthia. 

“Mother, this is another book!” Cynthia’s face fell to exactly 
the wash of disappointment heard in her distinct whisper. 

“How lovely, Cynthia! Put it there on the table with your 
other presents. Thank you so much, Peggy.” 

“Tm on my way to play bridge at the Mitchells’. Keep Peggy, 
will you, Mrs. Palmer, until her father comes for her? He may 
have to stay late at the office. The Christmas rush, you know.” 

Mrs. Palmer’s countenance wore the blank, cool gleam of a 
white wall. She knew:—What she knew was that Peggy Gard- 
ner’s mother hung on to the outer edge of their élite social set 
because of the older generation’s reverence for Grandmother 
Gardner’s social reign in the days of her youth and wealth. But 
consider the son, Harold, mere clerk for the Horace W. Hardys 
whose wish was law in matters polite. And his wife, that smirk- 
ing, jerking, yellow-haired doll! They said she was sly at 
bridge. 

“Surely, we’ll take care of Peggy.” 

“Now, Peggy, do be a good girl and run along and play with 
the other children. Good-by, Cynthia! Good-by, Mrs. Palmer!” 

Dutifully Peggy marched around little chairs borrowed from 
Mrs. Weight’s kindergarten. She was “going to Jerusalem” and 
got there first—or last? The other children were quicker than 
she at scrambling into seats. Some were so agile they had sat 
down before the music stopped. Peggy backed up to a deeply 
cushioned armchair. It was soft and springy. She found that 
by sliding forward a little and twisting onto her side she could 
just touch the floor with the toe of one slipper. She bounced her- 
self gently, humming an improvised tune to one word repeated 
over and over again. The word was “rejoice”. 

But somehow there was too much of everything for Peggy. 
The humming and the bouncing ceased to be satisfying as the 
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Jerusalem-goers grew noisier. When the boys began to fall over 
the chairs and trip one another with out-darting feet, Mrs. 
Palmer changed the game. 

“Now, children, let’s pin the tail on the donkey.” 

Twice two dozen eager feet trooped out into the hall. A prize 
for the one who pins the donkey’s tail in the right place. Sarah 
Anne Hardy was blindfolded, turned around twice, and faced 
toward the stubborn, stupid-looking beast. She tilted her head 
back and advanced with a little mincing step until she thumb- 
tacked the tail beautifully where it belonged. 

“She could see! No fair! She could see!” arose a chrill 
chorus. 

“Now, children,” reproved Mrs. Palmer lightly, pleased to 
present the delectable little Hardy with a cunningly carved min- 
iature white elephant, “there’s a second prize for the second best 
effort. Don’t give up trying!” 

“Tet’s see what Sarah Anne got. A white elephant! Gee, 
it’s cute!” The boys could feel the smoothly surfaced toy in 
their pockets waiting to be carelessly extracted to the envy of 
other short-trousered creatures. Cynthia whispered: 

“Aw, Mother, why didn’t you give it to me to go with my 
menagerie?” 

Peggy’s turn came last. The second prize had already been 
awarded to the level-headed Douglas Mahon, a ten-cent box of 
crayolas which he disgustedly threw behind a divan. Later he 
retrieved it to trade it for a two-inch yellow automobile. Mrs. 
Palmer had flown to the kitchen. The dining-room was about 
to be opened to Cynthia’s guests. As no one removed Peggy’s 
blind, she raised it herself and giggled to see a tail pinned per- 
pendicularly to the donkey’s back. Darkly, softly treading down 
the thick rug of the hall, guessing where the donkey was—what 
fun! She wished she might try again, but the children cried, 
“Fats!” 

They were seated like grown-ups around a many-leaved dining 
table. A place card and a snapper for e: ch brought forth of’s! 
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and ah’s! of satisfaction. In front of Cynthia the maid placed 
a white frosty-looking cake, with red candles dripping. How 
gloriously lovely! The children clapped. At the center of the 
table sat a Jack Horner pie, huge and fat in skirts of red crinkled 
tissue. He puffed out loops of red and white ribbons at the other 
ends of which tantalizing favors lay in his bulbous stomach. The 
children clapped and screeched. They ate ice-cream and laughed 
and stamped and whistled and shouted to one another in ear- 
splitting tones, each trying to make himself heard above the din. 

Peggy ate her ice-cream and cake, wrapped in a little cocoon of 
silence. She watched and listened. Then she named the glisten- 
ing pink celluloid doll she had drawn from the Jack Horner pie. 
It was light as a feather in its abbreviated accordion-pleated skirt. 
She named it Phyllis because Daddy sometimes sang around the 
house, “Won’t you come with me, my Phyllis dear?” until 
Mother said he made her sick. 

Peggy was carefully tucking her snapper. her place card, and 
her doll into a brown paper bag with a picture of the Three Wise 
Men pasted on one side—each child had received a bag in which 
to carry home his favors—when Mrs. Palmer invaded the dining- 
room. ‘The noise was deafening. 

“Children, let’s be quiet for a little while now.” 

Perhaps she was not heard. Certainly she was not obeyed. 
Peggy looked up. Why, Mrs. Palmer looked just like Mother! 
There were circles under her eyes and an angry flash in them, too. 
Wrinkles had appeared in the center of her forehead, and her 
mouth was a thin straight line. 

Mrs. Palmer clapped her hands—cupping them, clapped 
loudly. 

“Children, I have a fishing game all ready for you. You are 
going to take a pole and fish for surprises behind the sofa in the 
library.” 

Her words were hailed with a pandemonium of hoots and 
shouts. Mrs. Palmer’s anger betrayed her now, simply bubbled 
over and made a sickening mess which afterwards she could not 
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entirely clean from her mind. She clapped her hands more 
violently than before and spoke at the top of her excited voice. 

“This party can go no further until you children quiet down. 
You don’t need to make so much noise.” 

The several friends assisting the hostess looked on noncom- 
mittally, all save one, a trim, slender little old lady with mouse- 
colored hair and china-blue eyes. She stepped forth. 

“Children, I am going to tell you a tale of the first Christmas 
and the first Santa Claus. Would you like to hear it?” 

“Yes, yes,” breathed Peggy. “Tell it to us,” chorused others. 
Gradually there reigned a comparative quiet. 


Mrs. Palmer was everywhere, bidding good-bye to a non- 
chalant little guest whose chauffeur, thank heavens! arrived on 
time at the end of the party, cautioning the maid to wipe up the 
stains from the dining-table as soon as possible, answering the 
telephone and assuring Margaret Blank’s mother she would be 
sure to send that child home with Sarah Anne. Her back ached, 
her head felt heavy and dull, but she kept encouraging herself 
that it would soon be over. The fishing game had ended and 
the children were gathered in groups in the library, the boys 
engaged in trading their “fish” for other more desired “fish”. 
Mrs. Palmer thought of the dining-room. She found that the 
electric lights had been switched off but she wished to save the 
red candles’ burning for Christmas. She would blow them out 
too. 

Of course the dining-room was empty—but no, there on the 
floor knelt Margaret! The pale child whose too-fair hair would 
not ripen into the headed gold of wheat for years to come was 
transformed into a creature of light by the glow of the candles 
beneath their Christmas shades. The blue, dignified walls of 
the room had withdrawn their staring faces, had melted into a 
sympathetic oblivion. Margaret was simply kneeling, gathering 
up ribbons and bright wrapping paper thrown under foot by the 
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guests at the birthday party. She drew the bits of satin ribbon 
across her palm caressingly, straightening them. Small sheets 
of silver paper she flattened on her knee and folded. Then she 
slid them into her paper bag and began all over again. The 
pupils of her blue eyes grew large and deep. She was absorbed, 
lost in the intensity with which she was living the moment. 

Mrs. Palmer recoiled, speechless for appreciable seconds. Why 
wasn’t Peggy Gardner playing in the library with the other chil- 
dren? Sly she was, that was it. Snooping around to see what she 
could find and carry away with her. Like her mother, snooping 
and sly. Exactly why Peggy wasn’t popular at romping games 
and jolly play wich Cynthia and Sarah Anne. For such as this 
she had planned and directed an elaborate and gorgeous children’s 
party! For such as this her head throbbed and her back was 
streaked with pain. Ah, now she understood her betrayal in this 
same room an hour ago, a show of temper which no polite person 
ever allowed himself. Wouldn’t she pass the story around! 
Wouldn’t she, though! Peggy Gardner slipping away from the 
guests back to the darkened dining-room, gathering up the very 
wrapping paper and ribbons from the floor. As if the games and 
food and favors hadn’t been enough! 

“Pegoy Gardner!” The voice was meant to lash, but it was 
difficult to lash anything so calm, so absorbed. 

“Aren’t you ashamed of yourself, slipping in here to take these 
ribbons off the floor! I am going to use them—use them for— 
for wrapping up Christmas presents!” 

Peggy’s dream was and then it was not. She got up off the 
rug and stood before her hostess like a chair or table. She was 
in the picture but not of it. Silver paper rustled to the floor. 
Over one arm hung the brown pape~ bag and through her fingers 
drooped ribbons. She let them go and they settled to the floor in 
a huddled little heap. 
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THE GOVERNMENT OF 
UNFREE PEOPLES 


By Sioney Mezes 


political freedom as it exists in the United States, or in 

England, France, Switzerland, and other advanced coun- 
tries. It may at first seem that by this definition too many 
peoples are classed as unfree, but the problem can be grappled 
with more adequately by a generous inclusion. 

Who are the unfree peoples? Where are they? How many 
are there? How and by whom are they severally governed? 
Could they, or any of them, be governed otherwise with more 
advantage to themselves? An enormous number of human beings 
is concerned; these problems are important. 

It may safely be said that except in the United States, Canada, 
and Newfoundland, no free peoples are to be found in the 
Western Hemisphere. Even the A B C nations are no excep- 
tions. They are rather narrow oligarchies, with a monarch called 
President. In one pertinent respect, the nations south of the Rio 
Grande remind the observer of Athens and certain other city 
states of ancient Greece, where some eighty per cent of the in- 
habitants were disfranchised slaves, who were hardly considered 
human—for even so careful an observer as Aristotle called those 
cities not oligarchies but democracies. In our modern view, 
however, the peons and other submerged and legally or actually 
disfranchised persons are human beings; they constitute a large 
majority of the population and are unfree. In fact, in most of 
the instances one has considerable doubts about the actual partici- 
pation in public affairs of many of the citizens ostensibly enfran- 
chised. 

In Africa the Union occupying the southern tip may at first 
glance be called free, if we overlook the millions of Kafirs and 


B: unfree peoples we shall mean those who do not enjoy 
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East Indians. A certain freedom is no doubt enjoyed by some 
remote and very backward native tribes, but it would be a stretch 
of language and of fact to equate their freedom with political 
freedom properly so called. Algeria is called a French Depart- 
ment, but what political réle do the natives play? And who 
would consider the Egyptian people free, even if England should 
move out? We end where we began; if any freedom exists, only 
the Union counts. 

In the whole of Eurasia, covering by far the most extensive 
land stretch on the earth’s surface, south and east of the marginal 
states (Finland, Esthonia, Latvia, Lithuania, Norway, Sweden, 
Germany, Czecho-Slovakia, Austria, Switzerland, Belgium, and 
France) all the peoples, with the exception of the Greeks for the 
moment, are unfree. Some would also consider the Poles free, 
but that depends on the month or year in which the remark is 
made. Among the marginal states Spain and Portugal are very 
doubtful, and in the Japanese monarchy, at the other extreme, in 
spite of impressive progress in industry and military competence, 
the people as a whole can not be called free; for the country is 
at about England’s stage of development in 1832 or shortly there- 
after. The Chinese “Republic”, moreover, is at the stage of the 
South-American republics during the nineteenth century: bullets 
and battles, not ballots, are the instruments of election and deposi- 
tion. 

If we turn to the islands of the seven seas, all of any note, with 
the exception of the British Isles, Iceland, Australia, and New 
Zealand, are under political bondage. 

These facts are no doubt familiar, but with the footings it is 
probably otherwise. It is seldom indeed we pause to take in the 
arresting fact that only a minor fraction of the world’s peoples is 
free. If the free peoples indicated above are summed up, they 
will come to some three hundred and fifty millions, a few under 
or over. On the other hand, India alone of the unfree is esti- 
mated at some three hundred and thirty millions. If the earth’s 
population is reckoned at a little short of two billions, that leaves 
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in round numbers one billion six hundred million human beings 
unfree! A somewhat staggering total. 

We are not so much given as we used to be to singing the praises 
of democracy, of political freedom. Too often have we found 
democracy cumbersome, inefficient, sordid, corrupt, petty, in fact 
none too edifying. But rarely, except in democracies, do civil 
liberty and general education reach even the imperfect stage they 
have attained in the United States; rarely elsewhere is industry 
highly productive and well-being widespread. Governments 
more narrowly based cannot afford such luxuries, cannot risk arm- 
ing their subjects with such weapons. As with individuals, so 
with governments; the first concern is self-preservation. Irre- 
sponsible governments sooner or later, with open eyes or with 
closed, abuse their powers; and democracy, however serious its 
shortcomings, is undoubtedly, wherever it can be maintained, a 
more wholesome form of govenment than its rivals. 

Peoples are unfree because they are incompetent, in one way or 
another, for a longer or for a shorter time. They have been 
overcome by superior force, overreached by superior cunning; or 
they have been unable to set up and maintain a free government 
through lack of that very rare aptitude, political competence. 
Very infrequently a criminal people is chastised and held in 
temporary bondage for the good of mankind; criminal nations, 
which undoubtedly have existed, have usually escaped unpun- 
ished, for lack of punitive machinery, or because no other nation 
or nations had the special responsibility or power to impose 
retribution. But most unfree peoples correspond to the deficient 
among individuals, to the sick in mind and body, temporarily or 
permanently: to the children among men, for a time or for life, 
or for as much of life as our short sight can foresee. Consider- 
ing the last ten years, the reader can no doubt fit into these cate- 
gories the Italians, the Spanish, the Germans, and most of the 
peoples of Asia, Africa, and the Western Hemisphere. 

Unfree peoples have one trait in common; they all need a 
guardian. How are the world’s one billion and a half unfree 
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peoples governed? Some are governed from within, others from 
without; some by more or less hierarchical oligarchies which 
maintain themselves by force, others (in protectorates, colonies, 
and mandated areas) by foreign powers. Consider Italy, Russia, 
Japan, Colombia, and Abyssinia, and then turn to Egypt, India, 
Indo-China, the Philippines, and Palestine. 

Until very recently little thought was given to the world’s 
political bondmen. Most men had always been unfree—that 
was a matter of course; no one worried about it, not even the 
bondmen themselves; they accepted things as they were. But 
the picture the dominant peoples gave of themselves during the 
World War, and the slogan of self-determination, have changed 
all that. Many of the unfree peoples are stirring and straining 
at their bonds. They may never sink into uncomplaining slumber 
again. However inconvenient and annoying it may be, we shall 
have to give thought to the problem of their awakening. A few 
women kept at the men until all the women in advanced states 
were granted the suffrage and other things they thought they 
wanted. Unfree peoples may win similar victories by similar 
tactics. It is time we were thinking about it. 

It seems clear that little or nothing can or should be done for 
peoples in bondage to indigenous rulers—nothing, that is, with- 
out their consent. An exception arises, however, when such 
nations too blindly and arrogantly block the road of human 
progress. If a second Colombia should block a second canal, or 
another great world necessity, some international substitute, prob- 
ably crude, for the legal principle of Eminent Domain would be 
put into operation, and rightly so. Private property within the 
state and sovereignty as between states are basic, but neither is 
absolute; both must at times be superseded by higher law. There 
are grave objections to the taking of the law into its own hands by 
another and more powerful nation, as we did in Panama; but at 
present that is the only remedy. It is profitable to inquire 
whether there may not be a better method. 

Another exception to the inviolability of the sovereignty of 
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states may arise when a nation becomes too much of a nuisance 
to a neighbor or neighbors. That was one of the reasons given 
for the Spanish-American War; it was probably the strongest, 
certainly the most persistent reason. If a different administration 
had been in power in Washington, a similar course might easily 
have been pursued towards Mexico after the fall of Porfirio 
Diaz. In that case, with a stable government quickly set up and 
maintained in operation by a “Platt Amendment”, that harassed 
country might have escaped years of anarchy and feeble govern- 
ment, with the resultant disorder, bloodshed, rapine, and devasta- 
tion, as Cuba has escaped them. Some persons would maintain 
further that the Mexicans, having become habituated to the main- 
tenance and operation of a rather decent government, would know 
better than they now do how to perpetuate such a government. 
However that may be, if a nation becomes and continues to be 
too much of a disturbing factor, it is likely to be taken in hand by 
some neighbor, if no better way can be found—provided always 
the disturbing nation is not too big or too distant, or otherwise 
unmanageable, as is the case with China. 

In the main, a people that is temporarily or permanently 
politically immature or demented or feeble cannot be helped, if 
it is governed from within, unless it calls for help. Moreover, 
it grows less and less likely that any outside nation will be thus 
called on again, or if it is called on, will undertake the thankless 
task of intervention. It is humiliating for one people to be ruled 
by another, and in recent times this sense of humiliation has 
grown considerably. 

On the other hand, the need of peoples ungenerously endowed 
with political capacity for guardianship from without, does not 
diminish, or diminishes with extreme slowness. It is not just bad 
luck that has placed one and a half billion people in bondage. 
The need of doing something for them is inescapable; and if 
other individual nations are to do less and less, only one other 
agency is in sight. It is an imperfect agency, but there is no 
other, and with practice it should improve. It has two great 
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advantages. Its help involves little or no humiliation; and it has 
no axe to grind, except to improve its prestige by good work. 
That agency is, of course, the League of Nations. At the request 
of these nations themselves, the League took charge of and 
rehabilitated the finances of Austria and of Hungary; and doubt- 
less helped them in other ways. Here are two happy precedents 
that may presage wider usefulness. It goes without saying that 
the League should not, could not, and would not undertake such 
a task except on the request of the people concerned or of their 
guardian. 

There are a number of dependent peoples fretting at their 
bonds: India, Egypt, Syria, the Philippines. China would be the 
better for a guardianship similar to that of the United States over 
Cuba, but is not likely to get it. We are relaxing, and may with- 
draw, our supervision over Haiti, San Domingo, and Nicaragua. 
If we do it is practically certain that supervision will have to be 
resumed, unless some other outside agency becomes available. In 
some at least of these countries supervision by the League might 
be a feasible, even a welcome way out for the guardian nation, 
the dependent people, or both. Such a solution would go far 
towards assuring the open door, equality in the treatment of all 
other nations, a paramount concern for the interests of the people 
under tutelage, and in general fidelity to the fine spirit of the 
article on Mandates of the League Covenant. The controlling 
places in the government and civil service could easily be filled 
by appointments of trained men from among disinterested peo- 
ples such as the Scandinavians and Swiss; and a highly efficient 
Constabulary, patterned after the French Foreign Legion, the 
Canadian Northwestern Police, the Texas Rangers, and the Mex- 
ican Rurales, could easily be recruited from among the adventur- 
ous spirits of the world. 

It is doubtless early to decide that the League shall assume the 
role suggested, but it is not too early to give thought to the plan. 
Until some such plan is invoked many millions of human beings 
must continue to live under governments that are feeble, corrupt, 
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unfair, or tyrannical, or that even in the best cases so humiliate 
the proper pride of the peoples concerned as to prevent them 
from rising to their possibilities. 


STAR CYCLES 
By Loren C. EtsELey 


I HAVE watched Venus—seen continents and seas 

Unknowingly, in a dew-gem hung in the western evening 

A little over the Joshua trees and aspiring yucca; 

On my desert threshold envying a little that young planet 

Which must yet run the course of the elements _ 

From stone-breasted saurian down to brain and extinction, 

The dissipation of water, the tamed and the dying sea. 

Now she is young—as stars go—and cool in my western window. 
Now, upon Mars 

Deserts of red sand creep wider year by year as the false 

Spring of the ice-caps lessens and fails. 

The thirst-tortured Martians see earth float in their evening 

As a sickle of water, drinking her light 

Amid the thin harvest of empty sea beds, worshiping 

Her cold sea-wink in the darkness 

Of their last and impoverished nights. 


I, in the desert, the first of those deserts which will later 

Engulf the whole earth, gaze westward at Venus, hazily thinking 

How, in Time’s future, the people in cities clustering our dying 
ice-cap 

Will yearn from a myriad housetops 


toward that silver embodiment 
Of green woods, and the lost, unforgettable seas. 
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AMERICANS IN GENEVA 


By Prrman B. PotTer 


HERE are not so many Americans in Geneva as there 

were during the summer and early autumn, and I have 

not met the young lady school teacher from Houston in 

some time now. Perhaps it is the absence of “the mob,” as some 

of the local fixtures disrespectfully call it in their more harassed 

moments, that lends particular point to these reflections on the 

types and the trials of the Americans and Americanesses who 

turn up in Geneva in the course of the year, particularly at As- 
sembly time in September. 

The largest group, of course, is the tourists—and how much 
that mere word has come to mean in late years! The tourist is 
warmly welcomed and as warmly execrated, vigorously ex- 
ploited and vigorously urged to come again, loved for his fruit 
and scorned for his futility. The American tourist in Geneva 
tastes all of these experiences. Managed by the American Ex- 
press Company or Mr. Cook or some other agency, he comes, 
he sees, and he wonders. The lady who asked how she could 
join the League of Nations and the banker who wanted to know 
whether the League kept a man here in Geneva all the time 
now, are legendary, but their counterparts are real enough, as 
the workers for the American Committee can tell you. This 
year’s prize was the woman who didn’t understand why she 
could not get a ticket to the Assembly when “all those foreign- 
ers” had them. Those who may be influential back home are 
sold the League idea by various means. Others are left to the 
mercies of the Genevese hotel- and shopkepers. But with all 
this the American tourist who sees Geneva in early September, 
with its snow mountains on the southern horizon, its green moun- 
tains nearer by, its blue lake with the brown bathers, the white 
swans, and scores of small boats, the sunshine and the brilliant 
hotels and the flags and the motor cars shuttling up and down 
the Mt. Blanc-Wilson lake front, is sufficiently rewarded indeed. 
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And lately have come the collegiates, American undergradu- 
ates, boys and girls, who seem to be first cousins of the tourists. 
Some of them drive about in roadsters and runabouts, but not 
many; a few ride the local bicycle. Very few indeed become 
acclimated to the extent of taking to the native motorcycle and 
trundle seat. They sit and they swim, and they do a limited 
amount of climbing—the Saléve, of course—and they make 
the trip to Chamonix. They drink and dance somewhat, but 
not too wildly—by comparison the gin parties back home seem 
orgiastic. And they attend Mr. Zimmern’s school and become 
acquainted with other intellectual enterprises. They are not very 
much better integrated with the local scene than the adult tour- 
ists, but they have more awareness and more adaptability, and 
they are a not entirely unadmirable exhibit of vita Americana. 
And some of them know what the League is all about. 

The middle-aged and elderly women humanitarians would 
be insulted at such a charitable treatment of the “selfish little 
beasts” of students. They would also be insulted if ore d:d not 
differentiate very sharply between them and the futile tourists. 
They have a mission! It may be peace or it may be morality or 
it may be health, or it may be religion, but disarmament, pros- 
titution, opium, or the cynical power-politics of nationalist gov- 
ernments are the targets for their reformist efforts and their 
prayers. They are not satisfied with the League, because it 
does not do enough for their pet causes—or at all events does 
not do it fast enough. They are certainly not in sympathy with 
the continental life even of mild Geneva. But they find much 
encouragement in certain Genevese traditions of the Reforma- 
tion and the Peace Congresses and the Red Cross, and in the 
American Church and in the local colony of English friends and 
allied religious and social organizations and activities. And they 
certainly constitute one of the two or three most disinterested 
and least grasping groups of Americans on the ground—unless 
passionate exigence for their particular causes be called grasp- 
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The male reformers—from the Pacific coast or from Phila- 
delphia or from Boston—are more given to support of the 
League or the Labor Office. They are not so critical of their 
fellow citizens—tourists, students, and others—or of the Gene- 
vese or of Europe generally. They are not so extreme in their 
urgency and their demands, except perhaps the educationalists. 
They are often found to be spending a good deal of money on 
their projects in connection with the League or the Labor Office. 
And they come back year after year in the service of their ideas. 
They are probably the most important friends which the League 
has, outside of the friendly journalists. 

Not all American journalists in Geneva of course, are friendly 
—that is, friendly to the League. Mr. Hearst’s gentlemen go 
about like detectives looking for “dirt”, as do one or two other 
Republican and Socialist-Labor correspondents. For them, the 
League is condemned in advance and hence there is no question 
of finding out what the League is doing and what it is worth, 
but merely cf finding additional data on the basis of which to 
condemn it or ridicule it. Verily, they have their rewards. 

The task of the friendly journalist is somewhat easier, if only 
because the Information Section of the Secretariat wants to sell 
the League on its strong points or its commendable works, and 
does not want to give the unfriendly journalist too much bad 
news. Perhaps it is due merely to prejudice on my part, but 
the pro-League journalists seem to me abler men, also. They 
certainly seem to be more active and more interested—naturally. 
One or two of them are doing tremendously fine and valuable 
services, from the point of view of the League. Perhaps they are 
thereby ceasing to be pure journalists or pure correspondents, 
but good Leaguers argue that all the League needs is full and 
fair reporting to win its own case itself, without the correspond- 
ent’s turning himself into a propagandist. Some of the pro- 
League journalists must have to resist the tendency to become 
advocates and salesmen. 

At the risk of giving any of the true journalists at Geneva 
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who may read this a sudden stroke of apoplexy, I must at least 
allude to the scores of pseudo-correspondents who turn up in 
the Assembly period with letters from editors of unheard-of 
or non-existent once- or twice-a-week local papers, and demand 
journalists’ cards. Some of these belong with the reformers, 
some with the true journalists—pro- or anti-League—but most 
of them are merely trying to get in. 

And lo, the poor professor! Phi Beta Kappa keys are as plenti- 
ful in Geneva in September as Rotary badges in Atlantic City in 
May. They hang from the watch chains of professors of polit- 
ical science, international relations, history, law, economics— 
authors of books on international relations and the League. All 
these scholars seem to feel that this is their spiritual or profes- 
sional home, or something like that—that here is where they 
belong. Well, in a very real sense they don’t belong at all. They 
are in tune with the educational and scientific institutions at 
Geneva—the Postgraduate Institute of International Studies, 
the Geneva School of International Studies, the University, and 
others—and with the research activities in the Secretariat and the 
Labor Office. They are made at home in the League library, 
very cordially and efficiently. But they soon realize, if they are 
awake to facts at all, that the League is run by politicians, not by 
statesmen, and much less by political scientists. Of course they 
knew that all along, but it is difficult to remember it. And the 
organic work of the League, the decision-making activities in 
Assembly, Council, and commissions, is carried on with exactly 
the same mixture of muddle-headedness and cowardice—and in- 
telligence and courage—which characterizes the operations of 
the government in Washington. It is a terrible shock! 

Needless to say, the rare professors of botany or mathematics 
who turn up run away again in a hurry, because they certainly 
are not at home here, whether their colleagues may be or not. 
They can’t even enjoy the picture as can the simon-simple tour- 
ist, though like the tourist they feel that somehow they should 
stop in at Geneva while they are in Europe. 
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And then we come to what is probably the most disinterested, 
almost the most intelligent, and certainly the least disturbed 
group of Americans here; namely, the American graduate stu- 
dents who are here, or in Europe generally, to study interna- 
tional relations. From Harvard, Wisconsin, Texas, and Cali- 
fornia, men and women, old and young, single or fathers of 
families, they come on private means or with the help of fel- 
lawships from the Carnegie Endowment, the Social Science 
Research Council, or less famous organizations. They come to 
study international economics, the League, minorities, or what 
not. Some of them are working for their doctorates. Others have 
the Ph.D. and are working for promotion and salary increases. 
But most of them are also working for the love of it—really for 
the interest of it. And they are without the futility of the tourist, 
the shallowness of the collegiates, the sentimental hopefulness 
of the reformers, the commercialism of the journalists, and the 
pathos of the professors. They have the one sound attitude with 
which one may come to Geneva—or go elsewhere: that of open- 
minded, intelligent inquiry. May their tribe increase! 

It is, of course, possible to avoid surprise on all occasions by 
remembering all the circumstances of life and all the possible 
combinations of these circumstances. But few of us are in a posi- 
tion even to smile at the American who is taken aback not to 
be able to discover any American delegates in the Assembly of 
the League of Nations. The sentimental pro-League American 
almost weeps when his children ask him: “But where are the 
delegates of the United States?” Perhaps it is a perversion of 
this attitude which makes the presence of American official 
State Department or White House delegates in various League 
commissions and conferences seem so startling. Of course there 
are a few individual Americans in the Secretariat and the Labor 
Office, but they don’t count. That is, they are doing work of 
the finest type, administratively, but they are there not as repre- 
sentatives of the United States, but as Arnold Swift, or Bill 
Garstein, or others. What is startling to one who has absorbed 
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too credulously the outpourings of Borah, McCormick, Lafol- 
lette, and Hearst, is to see delegates of the United States Govern- 
ment actually sitting around a table with Canadian, British, Ger- 
man, French, and Latin-American delegates, discussing some- 
thing like opium or the traffic in hides, skins, and bones—or 
even disarmament. How can these thing be? 

The American delegates do not make much noise. They do 
not speak so often as do some others: after all, this is Europe, 
and it is Europe’s business to run itself as far as possible, al- 
though that seems to be proving a great deal to demand in these 
later days. But when they do speak, they are usually listened 
to: often in vain. They have the audience but they have not 
the message. They know the problem in its facts and its poten- 
tialities as well as, or better than, most of the other delegates 
here—better than all except the British and Germans, perhaps— 
but they have no national policy or national demands to ex- 
press. In other words, they have little to say—these meetings 
being policy-mixing occasions, in the main—although they say 
it very well. They are quieter, simpler, less pretentious men— 
why isn’t the United States ever represented by a woman, as are 
some other countries (not that I care much one way or the other 
about this, but how does it happen? )—and they give the im- 
pression of possessing much greater reserve strength than they 
actually exercise. Almost never—never to date, I believe—have 
these American representatives been outstanding figures in 
American public life, but rather routine diplomatic agents. Now 
for routine diplomatic work, and even for the more serious 
tasks, no finer talent can be found than Gibson, Wilson, and 
Gilbert; but why not send to the Disarmament Conference or 
the Economic Conference a Morrow or a Hughes, a Davis or a 
Baker? American delegates to League meetings are less repre- 
sentative of American opinion than the other delegates are repre- 
sentative of opinion in their own countries, and far less repre- 
sentative of American opinion than is the decision to have them 
here at all. 
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In fact, the whole situation as regards the position of Amer- 
icans in Geneva is left ambiguous by failure to clear up the gen- 
eral problem of the relation of America to Europe. The consul- 
ate in the Rue du Mont-Blanc has a well defined and respected 
position in the local scene, and a well deserved reputation; but 
there are those—many persons, both at home and, paradoxically, 
over here also—who feel that Americans are out of place in 
Geneva and indeed in Europe or any other part of “abroad”. 
As long as that feeling persists, neither our tourists nor our col- 
legians nor our reformers nor our delegates will know how to 
act when they are found—one almost says when they find them- 
selves—on foreign shores. 

A series of questions. Are we going to remain at home? The 
answer is no. Is traveling and engaging in all these different 
activities in foreign countries normal for other peoples and 
for mankind in general? Distressingly so! Are we as capable of 
doing this sort of thing as are the British, the Germans, the 
French, the Italians, and the Japanese, not to mention the 
Haitians? Of course. Then, what is all the blushing and faint- 
ing and being coy about? Is it because we do not have any sub- 
stantial grounds upon which to trade and travel and negotiate 
abroad? Nonsense—read the census. Because we don’t realize 
this state of affairs? To some extent this is the case, for most 
of us, including Hi Johnson and Mr. Moses, do not read the 
census. But mainly it is because of Sunday School political tradi- 
tions about the wickedness of the big world and the sacredness 
of the home; because of stories about American cherry trees and 
lying European diplomats; because of piffle and pap of the 
flabbiest and flimsiest variety, handed out as statesmanship and 
common sense, to such an extent that Americans abroad, on ac- 
count of an assiduously cultivated inferiority complex, can hardly 
bring themselves to face the personal contacts, political exigencies, 
and conflicts of opinion which they encounter. Americans have 
been taught so long to fear and funk it before Europe that they 
disgrace themselves and their country in doing so. The arrogant 
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and loud-voiced American who tries to domineer over the waiter 
or the casual train companion in Europe has at times been held 
up to horror by sensitive compatriots, and justly so. But Amer- 
icans in Geneva, because of the tradition of skulking, have timid- 
ity as their chief characteristic—and this is surely not a very 
pretty picture. 


RESURRECTION 


By IpELLa PuRNELL 


I NEVER can understand or truly name 
This unweary mischief that I call my heart. 
Two nights it had lain dull for very shame, 
But the third night I felt its happy start 

Alive for joy, its leaping like a flame; 

And I must press my hand against my breast 
Pleading, “O Prisoner, be still, give me rest! 
Under my hand again lie mute and tame!” 


Then my heart sang to my inclined sad ear, 
“Oh, give me beauty, let mine eyes behold 
The savage blooming of a tamarind tree. 
Too long I have lain stupefied and cold. 
Let me ascend with lilies from my bier. . . 
You will forget love’s brief mortality.” 


| 
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SERENDIPITY IN ART 


By ALExanpRE HocGueE 


For, don’t you mark? we’re made so that we love 
First when we see them painted, things we have passed 
Perhaps a hundred times nor cared to see; 

And so they are better, painted—better to us, 

Which is the same thing. Art was given for that; ... 


—from Fra Lippo Lippi dy Robert Browning. 


HE first designs scratched and 

painted on pottery were symbolic 
supplications—prayers to the gods for 
the continued abundance of the food 
contained, Always at first these deco- 
rations had a meaning. But although 
much of subsequent primitive design 
is also symbolic, other meaningless 
motifs have been added; some because 
of the urge to beautify by pure inven- 
tion and others because abstract form 
became so complicated that the mean- 
ing was lost. 

When some ancient potter of experi- 
mental bent added a new motif to his 
design purely for the sake of its beauty, 
doubtless he was assailed by his patron 
with “Yes, but what does it mean?” 
New departures always have brought 
down condemnation on the innovator. 
It is no failing of any one age or of 
any one section as opposed to another, 
but simply a trait of human nature in 
all people throughout time. 

Young Pueblo Indians came home 
from school and travel and decided 
that the old custom of having the door 
in the roof of the pueblo as a protec- 
tion against enemies was no longer 
necessary in the peaceful present. They 


cut an entrance through the wall, and 
the wise old men of the tribe con- 
demned them as radical modernists 
sowing the seeds of disintegration— 
the demise of tradition. But even the 
door in the wall will become tradition 
some day when these young men pass 
on, leaving great-grandchildren who 
want landing fields on pueblo roofs. 
And then, among us today, the good 
citizen who grows enthusiastic over the 
very mth degree of modernistic art as 
expressed in automobile design, is re- 
pelled by any application of the same 
principles to interior decoration. To 
be consistent, he should have a ginger- 
bread-and-tinsel Louis the-something- 
or-other coach body placed on his six- 
teen-cylinder chassis to conform to the 
furnishings of his home. He will un- 
doubtedly have a granddaughter who 
collects as antiques the surviving ex- 
amples of the modernistic furniture he 
considers shockingly radical. Too often 
tradition in the hands of the layman is 
a hindrance to vital development in 
art; but in the hands of the true artist 
tradition is an aid, not as a pattern to 
be copied but as an experience to be 
emulated —an experience which 
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screams aloud, “Meet the conditions 
imposed by your time.” 

This brings us to the question, What 
is tradition? And also to the answer: 
Tradition is accepted serendipity—a 
“pleasing and unexpected discovery” 
which the public has finally admitted 
is true. But the artist, never admit- 
ting that the generally accepted way of 
doing a thing is the final way, con- 
tinues the search for what has gone 
unnoticed. When he has found and 
expressed it, others see what was there 
all the time; and the artist’s way of 
seeing becomes common property— 
that is, it grows into a tradition and is 
accepted as part of the necessary order 
of things. This means that nature 
imitates art. 

Oscar Wilde, in “The Decay of 
Lying”, has the character Vivian talk 
at length to Cyril on the theory that 
life imitates art. He brings this idea 
to a conclusion and then shows that 
nature, too, imitates art: 


Vivian: ... All I desire to point out is 
the general principle that Life imitates Art 
far more than Art imitates Life. . . . Life 
holds the mirror up to Art, and either 
reproduces some strange type imagined by 
painter or sculptor, or realizes in fact what 
has been dreamed in fiction... . Think what 
we owe to the imitation of Christ, of what 
we owe to the imitation of Caesar. 

Cyrit: The theory is certainly a very 
curious one, but to make it complete you must 
show that Nature, no less than Life, is an 
imitation of Art. Are you prepared to prove 
that? 

Vivian: My dear fellow, I am prepared 
to prove anything. 

Cyrrit: Nature follows the landscape 
painter then, and takes her effects from him? 

Vivian: Certainly. Where, if not from 
the Impressionists, do we get those wonderful 
fogs that come creeping down our streets 
... 2? To whom, if not to them and their 
master, do we owe the lovely silver mists 
that brood over our river... ? The extra- 
ordinary change that has taken place in the 
climate of London during the last ten years 
is entirely due to this particular school of art. 
You smile. Consider the matter from a 
scientific or a metaphysical point of view. ... 
For what is nature? Nature is no great 


mother who has borne us. She is our crea- 
tion. It is in our brain that she quickens to 
life. Things are because we see them, and 
what we see, and how we see it, depends on 
the arts that have influenced us. To look at 
a thing is very different from seeing a thing. 
One does not see anything until one sees its 
beauty. Then and then only does it come 
into existence. At present, people see fogs, 
not because there are fogs, but because poets 
and painters have taught them the mysterious 
loveliness of such effects. There may have 
been fogs for centuries in London. I dare 
say there were. But no one saw them, and 
so we do not know anything about them. 
They did not exist till art had invented 
them. ... 


This was written when art experi- 
ments now considered passé were being 
shunned as radical. But taking the 
thread up where Wilde left off, let us 
see if we still respond today to this 
psychological force which causes nature 
to imitate art. 

Where do the familiar fashionable 
poses come from and why do they 
change so often? A fashion artist of 
note becomes intrigued by the charac- 
teristic pose of some fascinating 
woman. It is a perfectly natural pose 
of this particular woman. He not 
only /ooks at the pose but sees it; 
analyzes it and incorporates it in his 
widely published drawings, as the dis- 
tinguishing feature of his work for 
that season. It works like magic. 
Every woman in the land soon is try- 
ing to assume that pose whether or not 
it fits her physical makeup. And if 
she persists in her imitation the pose 
may even influence her mental outlook, 
changing docile, middle-aged sweet- 
old-things into devil-may-care vixens. 
When this happens the victims like to 
call themselves sophisticated. Yes, as 
sophisticated as a flock of sheep! Next 
season the artist picks another type for 
his model, and the preceding pose is 
as dead as the yo-yo. Even sophistica- 
tion is always a lap behind the artist 
innovator. 

Again, the picture of some promi- 
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nent man appears in the newspapers 
frequently with his name in large type. 
We look at his picture and even read 
the items concerning him time and 
again, but he never exists until he is 
discussed personally by some mutual 
friend or we have occasion to be intro- 
duced to the man. Then, with no 
increase in the number of news items 
about him, in a few days we are apt to 
remark that “Mr. Blank is getting a 
lot of publicity lately.” 

Because a friend is a member we 
notice the news concerning the activ- 
ities of one of two literary clubs of 
equal standing; but we never realize 
the existence of the other until we are 
forced to see its activity by some sort 
of personal contact. 

And so it is with the work of the 
artist, who may be thought of as an 
ambassador of observation. Until he 
analyzes and confines the detail within 
a space so smal] that we are unable to 
escape seeing it, we may go through 
life looking at objects we pass daily 
without ever seeing any of their char- 
acteristic detail. Our human nature 
then leads us to condemn his represen- 
tation; and until we pass the object 
again and observe it with an open 
mind, we accuse the artist of lying. 

The fact that one man is unable to 
perceive subtle nuances in music does 
not mean that they are not very im- 
portant to others who have learned to 
listen rather than merely to hear. And 
failure to see characteristic detail in 
nature does not disprove its existence. 
Oxides of metals scattered through the 
hills were just odd-looking rocks until 
science saw them in the light of their 
chemical composition: then they be- 
came, for the scientist, oxides. For 
the layman they are still merely rocks. 
Nothing exists except through our 
mind or senses, and even then exists 
in as many different forms as there 


are billions of beings on earth to ob- 
serve. 

What a futile expense of energy it 
is, therefore, to say an artist’s personal 
conception is a lie or has no right to 
be. If he makes a vital contribution 
to his art he goes through life search- 
ing for detail that has gone unnoticed 
by others, thereby enabling others to 
realize a broader experience of life. 
But it always takes at least two genera- 
tions for the would-be sophisticates to 
complete the process of accepting his 
observation as truth. And by then he 
has made many new discoveries. 

The impatience of the artist with 
accepting anything as final seems to be 
the driving force back of modern art, 
which someone has defined as a “time- 
ly searching into creative thought”. 
Whether in 1492, now, or in 1992, if 
the searching be timely, the creation 
will be modern then, now, and always. 
How else could El Greco still be 
“ultra-modern”? 

One of my friends was looking at a 
certain modernist’s paintings. She con- 
demned them with the usual confi- 
dence of those who only look. I tried 
in vain to show her the artist’s power 
of observation. Later we were driving 
in the country and, indifferently, I 
called her attention to a barn here, a 
field there. I picked out and remarked 
certain details that had been seized 
upon by the condemned painter; and 
before the drive was ended my friend 
was finding that painter’s landscapes in 
every direction. Enthusiastically she 
went back to see the exhibition rather 
than merely to look at it. 

That is serendipity: a “pleasing and 
unexpected discovery”; the psycholog- 
ical side of the art of seeing. And as 
the timely searching persists and the 
artist continues to lie and lie it be- 
comes more and more evident that 
nature imitates art. 
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NEW DALLAS GALLERY 


PARTICULARLY _ important 

event in the development of art 
in the Southwest was the opening of 
the new Joseph Sartor Galleries on 
Knox Street, Dallas, Tuesday, January 
6. Alexandre Hogue, Dallas painter 
and designer, who was architect for the 
six new galleries, has worked constant- 
ly with the practical needs of an art 
gallery in mind, and has demonstrated 
again the principle that in architecture 
the broadest utility becomes the most 
satisfying beauty. 

The scheme of decoration is faintly 
modernistic (if that term is not too 
ambiguous), in keeping with the care- 
ful arrangement of the galleries to 
furnish every facility for the hanging 
and exhibiting of pictures. The color 
scheme—white ceilings, neutral grey 
walls, biack door facings with a green 
trim, and green velvet drapes—is 
rigorously subordinated to the necessity 
of furnishing a background that will 


‘throw every picture into the boldest 


possible relief and clash with no possi- 
ble combination of colors. The light- 
ing is especially satisfactory. It is pro- 
vided by white frosted-glass panels 
recessed into the ceiling and treated 
to do away with the greenish glare of 
glass which is deadly to paintings. 

The incidental details are pleasing 
and unobtrusive. An angular scalloped 
molding of the same color as the walls 
circles the galleries just below the 
ceiling and is reproduced on benches 
specially designed to blend the color 
scheme of the walls with the dark oak 
flooring. A pentagon-shaped pedestal 
fountain in the main gallery, con- 
structed of black tiles, green cement, 
and mirrors, gives evidence of the same 
modernistic feeling. Hanging of pic- 
tures is facilitated by a metal strip, 
similar to that in use at the Santa Fé 
Museum, which entirely surrounds the 
various rooms, and makes ladders and 
wires unnecessary. 


The arrangement of the galleries 
allows a view of an illuminated paint- 
ing through the length of three rooms; 
and storage racks concealed by black 
velvet drapes are quickly accessible 
from any part of the galleries. Out- 
side show-windows are equipped with 
lights to allow exhibition of pictures 
by night as well as by day. A large 
shop is provided on the premises for 
the production of hand-made frames. 

Mr. Joseph Sartor, proprietor of the 
Joseph Sartor Galleries, announces his 
exclusive agency in Dallas for the 
paintings of E. G. Eisenlohr, Alex- 
andre Hogue, and Gerald Bywaters; 
the sculpture of Evelyn Clayton 
Lewis; the color etchings of L. O. 
Griffith; and the lithographs of Wil- 
liam Lester. The showing of Eisen- 
lohr’s and Hogue’s paintings, each 
group in a room wholly given over to 
the work of the one artist, allows for 
the first time an adequate estimate of 
the work of these Dallas painters. Miss 
Lewis’s showing of three pieces cast 
in bronze—two faces and a dog study 
—announces her return to Dallas after 
several years of study and work in New 
York. 

Other Dallas artists represented, be- 
sides the rapidly developing Gerald 
Bywaters, are Reveau Bassett, Margaret 
Scruggs Caruth, and the late Julian 
Onderdonk. There are five paintings 
from Dunton of Taos. Also on exhibi- 
tion are an early Inness, ““Washington’s 
Birthday” by Guy Wiggins, “Cattle” 
by Carlton Wiggins, a still life by 
Emil Carlsen, “Evening” by Louis 
Paul Dessar, “Snow Scene” by John 
Carlson, and a miscellaneous group 
of paintings by Bruce Crane, Lillian 
Genth, Frederick Mulhaupt, William 
Chase, Alfred Mitchell, Leonard 
Ochtman, Frederick Grant, William 
Coffin, J. Alden Weir, Guy Rose, 
W. H. Twachtman, and Van Boskerck. 


H. S. 


